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THE OMEN. 


EPOCH I. 
CHAP. Ii 


* * * * Even my childhood was joyless, 
and a mystery overshadows all my earliest re- 
collections. Sonietimes, on the revisitations of 
the past, strange and obscure apparitional 
resemblances leave me in doubt whether they 
are indeed the memory of things which have 
been, or but of the stuff that dreams are 
made of. 

The vision of a splendid mansion and many 
servants, makes me feel that I am, as it were, 
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still but a child, playing with an orange on the 
carpet of a gorgeous room. A wild cry and 
a dreadful sound frighten me again; and as I 
am snatched up and borne away, I see a 
gentleman lying bleeding on the steps of a 
spacious staircase, and a beautiful lady dis- 
tractedly wringing her hands. 

While yet struggling in the strangling 
grasps of that fearful night-mare, a change 
comes upon the spirit of my dream, and a 
rapid procession of houses and trees, and 
many a green and goodly object, passes the 
window of a carriage in which Iam seated, 
beside an unknown female, who sheds tears, 
and often caresses me. 

We arrive at the curious portal of a tur- 
retted manorial edifice: —I feel myself lifted 
from beside my companion, and fondly pressed 
to the bosom of a venerable matron, who is. 
weeping in the dusky twilight of an ancient 


chamber, adorned with the portraits of war- 
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riors. A breach in my remembrance ensues ; 
and then the same sad lady is seen reclining 
on a bed, feeble, pale, and wasted, while sor- 
rowful damsels are whispering and walking 
SOM ar OUlCe se ae 

She laid her withered hand upon my head, 
as I stood at her pillow. It felt like fire, and, 
shrinking from the touch, I pushed it away, 
but with awe and reverence ; for she was bless- 
ing me in silence, with such kind and gentle 
eyes! My tears still flow afresh, whenever 
I think of those mild and mournful eyes, and 
of that withered and burning hand. 

I never beheld that sad lady again; but 
some time after the female who brought me 
in the carriage led me by the hand into the 
room where I had seen her dying. It was 
then all changed; and on the bed lay the 
covered form of a mysterious thing, the sight 
of which filled my infantine spirit with solem- 
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nity and dread. The poor girl, as she looked 
onit, began to weep bitterly; I, too, also wept, 
but I knew not wherefore ; and I clung to her, 
overwhelmed with the phantasma of an un~ 
known fear. 
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CHAP. II. 


Arrer the funeral of my grandmother, I was 
conveyed, by the same affectionate girl, in 
another carriage, to a lone house in a distant 
part of the country, where she consigned me 
to the care of an aged gentlewoman, of a serene 
and benign countenance. 

The house stood on a bleak rising ground, 
overlooking a little bay, along the western 
skirts of which a few fishermen’s huts formed 
a scattered hamlet. ‘The eastern side was a 
rugged promontory, and tall cliffs and huge 
rocks beetled and frowned upon the restless 
ocean, that for ever chafed and murmured on 
the sandy margin at their feet. 

When I had been some three or four days 
in that unvisited and solitary house, the 
venerable lady took me by the hand, and led 
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me to walk on the smooth beach below the 
cliffs. 

It was in the cool of a calm summer-even- 
ing. ‘The waves, as they slowly rippled on 
the sand, churmed, as it were, a lullaby: the 
air was hushed with the holy stillness of the 
Sabbath; and the sea-birds, as they flew be- 
tween me and the dark precipices, shone like 
silvery stars. A stately ship lay becalmed in 
the offing. The fishermen, who had been on 
board, were returning towards the shore; and 
the glancing of their oars appeared to the 
simplicity of my young imagination as if they 
were wantonly breaking the beautiful glassi- 
ness of the peaceful ocean. 

A gentleman, who was sitting on a rock, 
started up, as we came unexpectedly upon him, 
and hastily retired. Something in his appear- 
ance arrested my attention; and I followed 
him with my eyes till he disappeared behind 


another jutting fragment of the precipice, 
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He had lately become the inhabitant of a 
little cottage, which stood in a niche of the 
cliffs. No one could tell whence he had 
come : all that was known concerning him was 
in the ravelled circumstances of an uncredited 
tale told by a poacher, who, being abroad in 
the night, on his unlawful vocation, saw a black 
boat passing athwart the disk of the moon, 
(then just emerging from the sea,) and making 
towards a vessel under sail. A solitary man 
was at the same time seen coming from the 
beach —one who had doubtless been landed 
from that vessel. Next morning, about break 
of day, the gentleman whom we had disturbed 
applied at the cottage for some refreshment, 
and finding in the only inmate the needy 
widow of a fisherman, he persuaded her to 
take him for a guest, and with her he had 
continued to lead a companionless life. 

The fishermen, sometimes moved by curi- 
osity, threw themselves in his way, and asked 
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him needless questions, with the hope of 
thereby establishing some acquaintanceship ; 
but, although he answered them with mildness 
and courtesy, it was yet in so reserved a man- 
ner, that they at last entirely abstained from 
attempting to disturb the thoughtfulness of his 


melancholy. 
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CHAP. III. 


SEVERAL years elapsed before I again fell in 
with Mr. Oakdale. I was then no longer an 
attended child but a careless boy, allowed to 
range alone in the freedom of the hills and 
shores. It was during the summer of the 
year in which I was first sent to school, per- 
haps it was later in the season; for a vague 
assemblage of autumnal circumstances, yellow 
fields, and ripened berries, are mingled with 
the remembrance. 

I was returning homeward along the brow 
of the cliffs which overhung his cottage; a 
sunny breeze was blowing from the sea; anda 
slight haziness in the air rather whitened than 
obscured the azure of the heavens. The waves 
were breaking on the shore, but neither 


hoarsely nor heavily ; and the hissing of the 
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grass and the rustling of the leaves had more 
of life than of sadness in their sounds. 

Immediately above the cottage was a path 
which meandered down among the rocks to- 
wards the hamlet; and as it shortened my 
distance from home I turned into it, and had 
descended about fifty yards, when I discovered 
him sitting on a rock with his chin resting on 
his hand. I knew him again at the first glance, 
so vividly had his image been impressed upon 
my young remembrance ; and I felt as if I had 
known him in a previous state of existence, 
which had long, long ceased to be. 

I looked at him for a moment, and then 
softly turned to retrace my steps; but he heard 
me, and raising himself from the ruminating 
posture in which he was sitting, he beckoned 
to me, and invited me with such encouraging 
accents to come to him, that in the ready con- 


fidence of boyhood J soon obeyed the sum- 
mons, 
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At first he spoke playfully, as the gentle- 
hearted ever address themselves to children ; 
but all at once he gazed at me with a wild 
and startled eye, and brushing up the curls 
from my forehead with his hands perused my 
features with an alarming earnestness, and 
suddenly burst into tears. 

When this paroxysm of incomprehensible 
sorrow had subsided, he tried to regain my 
confidence by those familiar civilities which 
‘so soon allay the fears and appease the 
anxieties of the young heart. Still there was 
a cast of grief and passion in his countenance, 
and ever and anon he fell into momentary fits 
of abstraction, during which, his tears, though 
with less violence, flowed again. 

He enquired my name, but it was one of 
which he had never heard ; and he questioned 
me about many things, but I was ignorant of 
them all. More than once he regarded me 


with a look so fierce and suspicious, that it 
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made me quake, and I was fain to flee from 
him, but he held me firmly by the wrist. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of all that wayward 
and fantastical treatment, there was much gen- 
tleness; and I enjoyed on my heart the oc- 
casional breathings of a spirit framed of the 
kindliest elements, and rich in the softest 


affections of pity, and charity, and love. 
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CHAP. IV. 


T remaryep with him a long time. It was 
not indeed until the lighthouse and the even- 
ing star were mingling their beams on the 
glittering waters, that I thought of returning 
home. 

He walked with me to the gate where Mrs. 
Ormond was standing, alarmed at my absence, 
and anxiously looking for the servants whom 
she had sent out in quest of me. 

The old lady, on seeing us, came eagerly 
forward, and while affectionately embracing 
me, began to chide at my having staid abroad 
to so late an hour. I had then hold of Mr. 
Oakdale by the finger, and felt him start’ at 
the first sound of her voice: in the same mo- 
ment he snatched his hand away, and hastily 
withdrew. 
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Surprised by his abruptness, Mrs. Ormond 
raised herself from the posture into which she 
had stooped to caress me, and enquired with 
emotion who the stranger was. Before I 
had time to answer, he returned with a wild 
and strange haste, and seizing her by the hand 
endeavoured to remove her to a distance from 
me. 

She demanded to know why he treated her 
so rudely. He said something in an emphatic 
whisper which I did not overhear, but it 
stunned her for an instant ; and when she re- 
covered, instead of making him any reply, she 
led me away, and without speaking closed the 
gate. 

As we ascended the steps of the hall-door 
I looked back and saw Mr. Oakdale standing 
on the spot where we had left him. Mrs. 
Ormond also looked back, and said with an 
accent which the echoes of memory have never 
ceased to repeat, “ Miserable, miserable man !” 


She then hurried me before her into the par- 
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lour, and sunk down upon a sopha, over- 
whelmed with agitation and grief. 

The servants having returned, she enquired 
if the gentleman who brought me home was 
still at the gate, but none of them had seen 
him. 

Being by this time somewhat composed, she 
began to question me again concerning him. 

Though I told her all I knew, and that he 
was the same person whom we had seen so 
long before sitting forlornly on the rock, still 
my information appeared to afford no satis- 
faction, but only to call forth her wonder that 
he should have been so long so near us, and 
all the time so perfectly unknown; —by which, 
young as I then was, and incapable of pene- 
trating the mystery with which I was sur- 
rounded, I yet, nevertheless, could discern that 
I was doomed to experience some ill-omened 
sympathy with the disastrous fate and fortunes 


of that unhappy, solitary man, 
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GLA ay. 


Some feel that their consciousness of life is 
in their recollections, others enjoy it in their 
Anticipations. I am of those whose sense of 
being is derived from the past. 

Were the ever-forward-going mind a thing 
to be spoken of as having form and lineament, 
I should say, that the eyes of mine were in 
the back of the brain. Of what may be it 
never reasons, but only doats, with the con- 
stancy of fascination, on pictures in the gallery 
of memory, which it would be happiness to 
know were but lunacies of the imagination, 
conceived in some eclipse, and coloured with 
the unblest shadowings of the full moon. But 
wherefore speak of what lam? My task is to 
describe things seen, felt, and known: by these 


it shall be discovered what I was. 
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Next morning one of the servants learnt 
from some of the fishermen that the stranger, 
as Mr. Oakdale was called among them, had 
left the widow’s cottage, and was gone no one 
knew whither; but he had presented her with 
money enough to make her rich for all the 
remainder of her life. 

I was present when these tidings were told 
to Mrs. Ormond, and they did not allay the 
anxiety with which she was visibly affected 
from the event of the preceding evening. 
For some time she remained silent and 
thoughtful. I was busy with my toys; but I 
recollect,.as it were a thing of present occur-= 
rence, that I now and then stole a glance at 
her countenance, while I thought of the kind 
and wayward gentleman of the rock. 

She rose, and, opening her writing-desk, 
began a letter. — I observed as she wrote that 
she often sighed, and sometimes wiped her 
eyes. When it was finished a servant was 
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dispatched on horseback with it, and returned 
with a post-chaise from Bevlington. In the 
mean time there was a great bustle in the house 
by the maids passing to and fro with articles 
of dress in their hands: the clothes I wore 
were changed for my holyday suit. 

Mrs. Ormond lifted me into the chaise, and 
placed herself by my side. — I was delighted 
with the prospect of a jaunt; and when the 
carriage began to move, and I beheld the 
objects without, seemingly passing by, it 
reminded me of my first journey, and brought 
all the impressive incidents of that eventful 
day again distinctly before me. 

I spoke of them to Mrs. Ormond as of 
things I had seen in a dream: at first, she 
gaye little heed to my young prattling, for 
her “attention was engrossed with her own 
thoughts ; but as from time to time some new 
circumstance was recalled, she gradually 


listened to me with more and more curiosity, 
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till at last I perceived she was touched with 
amazement and alarm. Once or twice, she 
strangely, as it then seemed to me, enquired, if 
the gentleman of the rock had not described 
the things of which I was speaking; and 
she tried to persuade me that I had indeed 
dreamt them. But her endeavours produced 
an opposite effect ; for they led me to trace so 
many incidents back from the time in which 
we were then together, that the illusion 
melted entirely away, till, mere child as I was, 
I could not but believe, that what I had at first 
described as a dream, was the memorial ali- 
ment on which my spirit had been long and 
secretly nourished. It is true, I could not 
divest them of the vague and visionary charac- 
ter which the recollections of childhood ever 
possess; but that early controversy gave them 
the distinctness of a renewed impression, and 
blended them with feelings which, even at the 


Cae 
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tender age of little more than six years, taught 
me to know, that I had sustained some great 
misfortune, and was perhaps the heir of guilt 


and contrition. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Why are we so averse to confess to one an- 
other, how much we in secret acknowledge to 
ourselves, that we believe the mind to be 
endowed with other faculties of perception 
than those of the corporeal senses? We 
deride with worldly laughter the fine enthu- 
slasm of the conscious spirit that gives heed 
and credence to the metaphorical intima- 
tions of prophetic reverie, and we condemn 
as superstition, the faith which consults the 
omens and oracles of dreams; and yet, 
who is it that has not in the inscrutable 
abysses of his own bosom an awful worship- — 
per, bowing the head and covering the 
countenance, as the dark harbingers of des- 
tiny, like the mute and slow precursors of 
c 3 
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the hearse marshal the advent of a coming 
woe ? 

It may be that the soul never sleeps, and 
what we call dreams, are but the endeavours 
which it makes, during the trance of the 
senses, to reason by the ideas of things asso- 
ciated with the forms and qualities of those 
whereof it then thinks. Are not indeed the 
visions of our impressive dreams often but 
_ the metaphors with which the eloquence of 
the poet would invest the cares and anxieties 
of~ our waking circumstances and rational 
fears? But still the spirit sometimes re- 
ceives marvellous warnings; and have we 
not experienced an unaccountable persua- 
sion, that something of good or of evil fol- 
lows the visits of certain persons, who, 
when the thing comes to pass, are found 
_to have had neither affinity with the circum- 
stances, nor influence on the event? The 


hand of the horologe indexes the movements 
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of the planetary universe; but where is the 
reciprocal enginery between them ? 

These reflections, into which I am_per- 
haps too prone to fall, partake somewhat of 
distemperature and disease, but they are not 
therefore the less deserving of solemn con- 
sideration. — The hectical flush, the palsied 
hand, and the frenzy of delirium, are as 
valid, and as efficacious in nature, to the 
fulfilment of providential intents, as the glow 
of health, the masculine arm, and the sober 
inductions of philosophy. — Nor is it wise 
in considering the state and frame of man to 
overlook how much the universal element of 
disease affects the evolutions of fortune. 
Madness often babbles truths which make 
wisdom wonder. 

I have fallen into these thoughts by the; 
remembrance of the emotions with which I 
was affected during the journey with Mrs. 
Ormond. During that journey, I first 
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ted 


experienced the foretaste of misfortune, 
and heard, as it were afar off, the groaning 
wheels of an unknown retribution coming 


heavily towards me. 
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CHAP. Vil: 


Wauen we had travelled about half-a-dozen 
miles, we entered one of the great highways 
of the kingdom, and soon after came to an 
inn, where we changed horses. Our next 
halt was in a village, through which I must 
have passed when first taken to be placed 
under the care of Mrs. Ormond; for a yew- 
tree on the green, cut into the shape of a 
lion, reminded me of having been there 
before; and I directed the attention of Mrs. 
Ormond towards it, as a proof that the things 
which I had been relating were historical, 
and not, as she would have persuaded me 
to think, but fantastical and imaginary. 

She was evidently grieved that my recol- 
lection retained such an exact impression of 


circumstances which, it was hoped, I had 
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been too young to remember; and she ex- 
pressed herself with so much sadness at the 
discovery that it caused me to sit in silence 
and reverie during the remainder of our 
journey. 

Having again changed horses we continued 
our progress, and in the afternoon reached 
the stately portal of a great mansion, situated 
in the centre of a magnificent park; but all 
around wore the aspect of neglect and decay. 
— When we entered the hall Mrs. Ormond 
exclaimed that the smell of the damp was 
as the breath of a sepulchre. 

Some preparations had been made for our 
reception. An old domestic, one of three 
or four who had charge of the house, con- 
ducted us to a parlour, in which a fire had 
been recently lighted, and a table was already 
covered. A repast was soon alter served up, 
and I gathered from a conversation between 


Mrs. Ormond and an aged matron, the house- 
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keeper, that we were to abide with her until 
answers were received from London to letters 
which had been sent off that morning. 

I rejoiced at this; for in coming up the 
avenue I had seen many hares playing on the 
lawn, and was gladdened with the expect- 
ation of being permitted to chase them. 
Accordingly, while Mrs, Ormond continued 
in conversation with the housekeeper,: I left 
her for that purpose. 

In seeking my way alone back to the ves- 
tibule, I happened to enter a large saloon, 
adorned with pictures and mirrors of a 
princely magnitude. Finding myself in error, 
I was on the point of retiring, when my eye 
caught a marble table, on which stood a 
French clock between two gilded cupids. 
The supporters of the table were curiously. 
carved into such chimerical forms as belong 


only to heraldry and romance. 
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As I looked around at the splendid fur- 
niture with wonder and curiosity, something 
in the ornaments of that gorgeous table ar- 
rested my attention, and made a chilly fear 
vibrate through my whole frame. I trembled 
as if a spectre of the past had been before 
me, claiming the renovation of an intimacy and 
communion which we had held together in 
some pre-Adamite state of being. Every object 
in that chamber I had assuredly seen in an- 
other time; but the reminiscence which the 

‘sight of them recalled fluttered my innocent 
imagination with fear. 

A door, opposite to that by which I had 
entered, led to the foot of a painted marble 
staircase. I moved tremblingly towards it, 
filled with an unknown apprehension and 
awe. I could no longer doubt I was in 
the same house where, in infancy, I had wit- 
nessed such dismay and sorrow; but all was 


dim and vague; much of the record was 
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faded, and its import could not be read. 
The talisman of memory was shattered, and 
but distorted lineaments could be seen of 
the solemn geni who, in that moment, rose at 
the summons of the charm, and showed me 
the distracted lady and the wounded gentle- 
man, whose blood still stained the alabaster 
purity of the pavement on which I was again 


standing. 
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CHAP? VLU 


We must have remained at Beechendale-Hall 
about a month; for I remember, on being 
placed in bed, [ happened to notice the new 
moon shining dimly opposite the window, 
and bade Mrs. Ormond, who, according to 
her custom, was attending to hear that I 
said my prayers, look how like it was to a 
ring, — a broken wedding-ring. 

Tow such a thought came into my childish 
fancy would be useless to conjecture, but the 
simile so affected her, that she said with a 
sigh, ** Heaven have compassion on this sin- 
gular boy!” and bending over me, she kissed 
my forehead, and I felt a tear fall upon my 
cheek. , 

I say, we must have remained at Beechen- 


dale-Hall at least a month, for I well recol- 
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lect the waxing of that moon to the full, 
and the shadows which she threw of the 
trees on the lawn, fluctuating like the dark 
waters of little pools and lakes, as the 
branches were stirred by the wind. Often 
did I stand admiring from the windows the 
silvery appearance of the deer in the moon- 
shine, with their horns tipped with glimpses 
of glittering light, as they moved on their 
pasture, single or in troops, leaving a wake 
behind in the dewy grass, like the tracts of 
ships on the rippling ocean. 
_ On the evening when Dr. Bosville arrived 
to take me to his school, the new moon 
was come again. It was first observed by 
the housekeeper, who was standing with 
me on the steps of the portico, looking at 
the heavens as they were lighted up, till I 
became almost persuaded that I saw the 
angels of the signs and the seasons busily 


moving to and fro, kindling the stars, one 
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by one, with their links and cressets of glory. 
Mrs. Ormond came to us at the moment, 
and the housekeeper remarked to her that 
it was an ominous moon, and betokened 
orief to the mariner’s hearth, so plainly was 
the corpse of the last seen in its bosom. 

What had passed elsewhere, in the mean 
time, concerning me, was as much beyond the 
penetration of my young conjecture as the 
mysteries of destiny. But the first cycle of 
my life was completed. I had been brought 
back to the point at which the earliest move- 
ments of my retrospective being commenced. 

With Dr. Bosville I bade the kind and 
benignant Mrs. Ormond farewell. She wept 
bitterly as she pressed me fondly to her heart 
for the last time ; and I was reluctantly lifted 
from her embrace, and placed in the carriage 
beside my judicious but austere preceptor. 

** You will have many playfellows,” said 


the Doctor, to cheer and encourage me as we 
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drove away from the house; but I scarcely 
knew what the word signified, and sat silently 
ruminating about that which is ever upper- 
most in the thoughts of the simple child and 
the inquisitive philosopher — What am [! 
wherefore are all these things, whither am I 
going, and who awaits to love or to hate me 
there ? 


END OF EPOCH I. 
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EROCE SIT: 


CHAP. I. 


‘Tue accidents of fortune are somewhat ana- 
logous to the notches in the movements of 
machinery. ‘The foretokens of the augur 
and the seer are but parts of the providen- 
tial enginery; — such as have been noticed 
in their recurrence, without the observer 
being able to trace in what manner the re- 
volving chains and the wedded racks of the 
wheels were combined in their operations to- 


gether. The great clock of time hath all its 
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motions from one spring, and the infinity of 
movements in its universal spheres and orbits, 
form the demonstration which proves the 
original impulse to have been Almighty. 

But what are those impalpable and sub- 
stanceless energies which instruct the oracles 
of fate, and create, by prediction, the desire 
and purpose that beget the act foretold ? 
— Though they elude the grasp of mortal 
science, are they not akin to that occult and 
inscrutable intelligence which oscilates between 
the ocean and the moon, showing the power 
of its invisible influences in the tides, or as 
the communion which the pleiades hold with 
the flowers, and the signs in the stars with the 
times and the seasons? 

What a solemn prologue to the tale of a 
school-boy’s little cares! Yet, if this story 
be read aright, it will soon be manifest that 
the secret homage which we all pay to the 
sovereignty of the still small voice, heard but 
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in the silence of dread, acknowledges a tre- 
mendous sense of some spirit-seen apocalypse. 
The world may affect not to understand the 
mystery ; but even the atheistical votary of 
mathematical truth, will confess at the shrine 
of some UNKNOWN Power of nature, that he 
himself is indeed a sincere and appalled wor- 
shipper of a God and Providence, whose 
place, faculties, and qualities, are as much 
hidden from the discernment of philosophy 
as the heavens, the powers, and the purposes 


of the Being which religion has revealed. 
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CHAP. II. 


Dr. Bosvitte’s school was what is called a 
select seminary : —he received but ten pupils, 
the unacknowledged offspring of splendid 
misery, or the children of parents who had 
some sad tragedy of the hearth to conceal. 

It was to me, however, a noisy, busy, over- 
reaching world. Hitherto I had been a soli- 
tary child, cherished with the unwearied 
caresses of the most affectionate of.women, 
and charmed into the trances of enthusiasm 
by the blandishments of the summer sunshine, 
the music of the winds of autumn, the hal- 
lelujahs of the winter storm, and the mighty 
chorus of the ocean waves. 

Never was simple boy less prepared for a 
scene so new, so harsh, so full of discords to 
all his gentle feelings. I was overwhelmed, 
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and shrunk from the rude fellowship of my 
blithe and boisterous companions. I could 
take no part in their pastimes ; but while they 
were at play in the neighbouring church- 
yard, I sat on a tomb-stone, and marvelled 
with myself what partial blessing of gaiety 
had been bestowed upon them, that I was 
not permitted to share ! 

In this mood Fcontinued about two years, 
shunning but not shunned, for, when the first 
two or three weeks were over, during which 
my school-mates had often tried both to vex 
and to win me from my moping, they desisted, 
and gradually began to treat me with compas- 
sionate affection. ‘They invited me to see the 
nests they had discovered; they presented 
me with the best fish which they caught, and 
one of them, who had received a little dog 
from some of his friends, came with two of the 
elder boys, and begged me to acceptit. “ He 


will keep you from being alone,” said the 
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generous boys, ‘and, perhaps, as you do 
not like our games, he will amuse you with 
his tricks.” 

But at the end of the second year a change 
was produced in the monotony of my reflec- 
tions, by the removal of one of our compa~ 
nions, and the arrival of another in his place. 

Alfred Sydenham was about my own age. 
The moment we saw one another we both 
felt that we had been destined to become 
friends, — and yet it is difficult to imagine 
how any two children could have been more 
differently bred. He had just lost his mother, 
the splendid and beautiful mistress of a noble- 
man of the very highest rank: but although 
he was not permitted to bear his father’s 
name, he was yet regarded by him with all 
the love and kindness which the parental 
heart can bestow on an only and a darling 
child. Nor was he unworthy of that affecy 
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tion which delighted to lavish upon him every 
indulgence. 

It is impossible to imagine a creature more 
elegantly formed than Sydenham was in his 
boyhood. His dreadful wounds, and the loss 
of both his arms at the siege of V********, 
were not sufficient to destroy the extraordinary 
gracefulness of his maturer years ; — but all 
his personal endowments were as the anatomy 
of the frame to the beauty of living youth 
compared with the delightful felicity of his 
temper, and the mild yet joyous elements of 
a spirit which was too noble and generous 
for the business of life, too sensitive to bear 
the rubs of adversity. His father died sud- 
denly, without having properly secured the 
provision he had intended to make for him. 
Litigation, in an endeavour to establish his 
claim with the heir, exhausted his means ; — 
he had no resources, for he had lost his 
hands, and therefore he — died. 
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CHAP. III. 


Tur arrival of Sydenham was indeed to me 
an era. Before that event my feelings were 
all loose and objectless; I longed for something 
that I could be kind to, and I felt and be- 
lieved myself to be a forlorn and unaffiliated 
thing. 

He awoke the sympathy of fraternal affec- 
tion, which, till then, had been asleep in 
my bosom: all the premature anxieties of 
my orphan state were diminished, by being 
shared in confidence with him; and by the 
emulation to equal him in our tasks, he gave 
me the first taste of the pleasure of being 
in earnest. 

He regularly spent the holydays with his 
father, and it happened, in the course of the 


summer of the third year after he came to 
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Dr. Bosville’s, that he brought me an invita- 
tion from the Duke to accompany him, at 
Christmas, to B Castle. We were then 


both but in our twelfth year; the circum- 
stances, however, in which we had been re- 
spectively placed had taught us to observe 
with a spirit of more maturity. 

The old magnificence of the castle, a rude 
and vast pile, interested me for the two first 
days. 

It stands on the verge of a precipice, which 
overshadows a smooth-flowing river. Masses 
of venerable trees surround it on the other 
three sides, from the midst of which huge 
towers, with their coronals of battlements, 
and clokes of ivy, look down upon the green 
and bowery villagery of the valley, with the 
dark aspect of necromancy, and the veteran 
scowl of obdurate renown. It is indeed a 
place full of poesy and romance. ‘The mys- 


terious stairs, and the long hazy galleries, are 
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haunted by the ever-whispering spirits of echo 
and silence; and the portraits and tapestries 
of the chambers make chivalry come again. 

The arrival of visitors, and the stir of the 
numerous servants, would soon have changed 
the solemn mood and legendary cast of my 
reflections, had I not discovered, in the per- 
son of one of the guests, that undivulged 
stranger of the rock, Mr. Oakdale. 

Six years had so altered my appearance, 
that he did not recognise me, though, I 
remarked, when he first observed me, that 
something like a sudden reminiscence moved 
him fora moment : it, however, passed away ; 
and, during the remainder of his visit, he 
took no particular notice of me. 

I knew him again at the first sight; and, 
having made Sydenham acquainted with the 
discovery, we resolved to search, by all pos- 


sibl2 means, into the secrets of his story. 
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He had still the same pale and thoughtful 
countenance which had firs: attracted my at- 
tention, but there was now an air of ease and 
worldliness about him, that I had not ob- 
served before, perhaps the impassioned state 
of his mind, during his solitary sequestra- 
tions from society, had affected the habitude 
of his manners at that time. 

But although both Sydenham and myself 
were all eye and ear to every thing which re- 
lated to Mr. Oakdale, he was yet several 
days in the castle before any thing occurred to 
afford the slightest clue to the gratification of 
our intense curiosity. — At last, one day 
when, according to custom, we were sum- 
moned after dinner to partake of the dessert, 
Sydenham chanced to overhear him say with 
reference to some public circumstance which 
Mr. Oakdale did not well recollect, that it 


must have happened while he was abroad. 
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‘¢ How long is it,” said Sydenham, “ since 
you were abroad ?” 


> was the answer. I 


** About seven years,’ 
heard the reply, and I observed that it at- , 
tracted general notice. 

‘In what country were you ?” subjoined 
the ingenious boy. 

The question made Mr. Oakdale change 
colour ; and Sydenham, without waiting for 
an answer, added, eagerly, ‘“* And what made 
you go abroad ?” 

The Duke, who overheard what was 
passing, hastily called the young inquisitor 
away, but not until he had inflicted, as J 
could plainly discern, a touch of torment on 
the penitent. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Tremenvovs and impenetrable destiny, 
wherefore is it that I have ever been doomed 
to despondency, like a blighted plant that lan- 
guishes beneath the frown of an_ eclipse ? 
Come not all things to pass as Providence 
hath pre-ordained they should be ? What then 
does it avail to the agency of fate-fettered 
man that he has faith in the warning of 
oracles, the science of the augur, or the vision 
of the prophet, when all things that shall be 
are already registered in the eternal chronicles 
of Heaven as past and done? 

But these thoughts come too often and too 
fast upon me. I must endeavour to master 
them, else shall I never be able to complete 


my little story with the brevity that be- 
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fits a tale of a single feeling. Bear, how- 
ever, with me; for it is my comfortless instinct 
to observe how it hath pleased Providence to 
make the falsest promises of fortune ever ap- 
pear the fairest. What are we all, indeed, 
but simple victims, pleased with the wreaths 
by which we are led forward to sacrifice ! 

I thought that Sydenham was given to me 
as an indemnity for the companionless melan- 
choly of my orphan childhood, — but he was 
fated only to widen the horizon of the desert, 
like the Arabian guide who conducts the tra- 
veller to view the skeletons of Palmyra, and 
abandons him in the midst of the desolation 
and the waste. — But enough of this, let me 
proceed. | 

The Duke having whispered to Sydenham 
that he wished to see him in his closet in the 
morning, we soon after left the dining-room 


together, and, retiring to the apartment allot- 
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ted to us, we compared our observations. 
Young as we still were, we both came to the 
same conclusion, — some bad thing had hap- 
pened to Mr. Oakdale, which he and _ his 
friends desired to forget and should be for- 
gotten. 

Is it credible that from that night Sy- 
denham and myself, though we lived long 
together, and, to the eyes of all who knew 
us, were companions of singular constancy, — 
should yet for years have never held any 
communion as friends ? 

A spell was invoked upon his frankness ; 
and while he appeared in no measure less 
attached, yea, even while he showed a deeper 
feeling of affection for me, (for I often 
caught him looking at me with pity, till 
his eye overflowed,) it was but too evident 
that he stood in awe of my unhappy destiny, 
and beheld the spectre which ever followed 
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me, — the undivulged horror, of which my 
conscious spirit had only the dim knowledge, 
that dread and bodements sometimes so won- 


derfully and so inexplicably give. 
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CHAR 


Nexr morning Sydenham and I met as 
usual in the park. I had been abroad before 
him, for the little incident of the preceding 
evening had affected me with a painful cu- 
tiosity. I had no rest; or if at times Sleep 
for a moment did alight on my eyelids, it was 
suddenly scared away by fearful dreams, — 
the brood of fancy and of memory, — dis- 
eased, hideous, and sorrowful. 

Nor was the aspect of the morning when 
I rose of a kind to allay my unhappy mood. 
Even for the season it was dismal, and a 
preternatural gloom made the dawn more 
awful than the night. There was a silence 
all around such as my spirit had never before 
felt. A severe frost had hushed the murmur- 


ing of the river; the wind was still, and the 
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woods, incrusted with icicles, were also dumb. 
The cold had made every stirring thing 
cower within its nest or lair, and the air, and 
the fields, and the boughs, were mute and 
forsaken. Nothing living was seen, no sound 
heard; and when I looked out at the castle 
gate and saw the shrubs on the lawn standing 
in the dim haze of the twilight, all in wind- 
ing-sheets of hoar-frost, they seemed like 
monuments in a church-yard, and reminded 
me of the dead and of sepulchres and spec- 
tres ! 

Thus it happened that Sydenham found 
me full of superstitious sadness. With his 
wonted kindness, and with that pleasing 
gaiety, the delightful quality of his unrivalled 
and invincible temper, he endeavoured to 
cheer me, but the tepic he chose was calcu- 
lated to produce a far different effect. He 
spoke triumphantly of the impression he had 
produced on Mr. Oakdale, and assured me that 
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we could not fail soon to discover the secrets 
of his story. I was persuaded that those se- 
crets were fraught with evil and woe to me. 

Our conversation lasted till the breakfast- 
bell summoned us in, and nothing farther 
occurred at that time. After breakfast, ac- 
cording to the appointment, he went to his 
father, who had not made his appearance 
that morning. He remained with the Duke, 
it might be about an hour. I know not how it 
was that this incident should have in any 
degree interested me, but it did so, and I 
longed impatiently, and with some degree of 
fear, for his return. 

‘At last he came, and the moment I saw 
him I perceived he was no longer the same 
free, open-hearted companion to me. that 
he had been. His countenance showed 
he had been told of something which had 
moved his wonder and sorrow. He, how- 


ever, came towards me, and I advanced to 
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meet him, but suddenly he turned round 
and ran away. All the remainder of the 
day he kept aloof from me; and I remarked 
in the evening, when, as usual, we were 
called in to the dessert, that he twice or thrice 
looked at Mr. Oakdale with a strange earnest- 
ness, and a shudder, as it were, of aversion. 

When we retired to our own room, he 
forgot himself for a moment, and in play- 
fulness laid his hands upon my shoulders, 
as we were going along the gallery, as if 
with the intention to leap upon my back; 
but in the very act he halted, and, thought- 
fully, yet with. much kindness, said that he 
was going to his own bed-chamber to read, 
and immediately retired; I, too, went to mine, 


but neither to read nor to find repose. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Nexr morning a letter was brought to me 
from Dr. Bosville, by a gentleman, who, as 
the Doctor informed me, was appointed to 
conduct me to Eton. | 

Towards Dr. Bosville I had never felt any 
degree of attachment. His manners were 
naturally cold and reserved, and his profes- 
sional duties had given him a habit of metho- 
dical austerity repulsive to youth. But the 
stream often runs pure and strong beneath 
the ice. His letter was full of parental ten- 
derness, and contained compassionate expres- 
sions, which could only have been dictated by | 
some knowledge of the evil impending in my 
fate. Among other regrets, he lamented that 
he had been obliged to part with me so pre- 


maturely and so suddenly ; — a circumstance 
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which led me to inagine that the unknown 
ruler of my destiny was moved to the order 
by something in the accident of my visit to 


B 


denham confirmed me in that opinion. 


Castle, and the estrangement of Sy- 


The Duke kindly entreated my conductor 
to allow me to stay out the holydays, and 
urged him to remain with me; but his instruc- 
tions were so peremptory, that I was not per- 
mitted to stop even another day. 

I do not recollect the name of that gentle- 
man, nor is it of any consequence I should. 
He was a boisterous and offensive person, 
crimsoned in the face with irascibility and 
intemperance. He had been in the army, 
and was a major. 

On alighting at the gate of the College, an 
officer, belonging to a regiment of the Guards, 
then quartered in Windsor, came up and 
shook hands with him, and I gathered, with 
greedy ears, from their conversation, that it 
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was at the request of an old General, a mutual 
friend of both, he had become, as he termed 
it, bear-leader, for the day, of me. Had the 
name of the General then been mentioned, or 
had I not been withheld by remorseless and 
incomprehensible Fate from asking it, what 
sorrow, what misery, what guilt, had been 
averted ! 

But it comes of the structure of man to 
forget that the worm, he was created to be 
food to, may be of higher consequence in the 
scheme of the universe than he who hath 
proclaimed himself the paragon of animals, 
and the glory of the earth! In the dream of 
his imagined dignity, he looks for omens and 
prodigies to warn him of the woes which in 
this world he was born to suffer. Yet what 
are portents but the signs of things that have 
been—funereal pageantry ! Natureand destiny 
execute their greatest purposes by invisible en- 


gines. The pestilence travels in darkness — 
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wars are often begotten of the undetermined 
maladies of minions or of ministers. The 
element of fire is viewless in the combustible 
— a pebble hath turned the roaring waters of 
a mighty flood — Death is silent, and Omni- 
potence on all His universal thrones is alike 
unsearchable and unseen. 

How is it that we never think of applying 
this stupendous demonstration to the circum- 
stances of man, constantly admonished as we 
are, that the turns of fortune are produced by 
trifles, whose seeming insignificance in occur- 
rence alone causes them to be disregarded. 
The germ is implanted in the past — the rich 
soil of the cemetery of the past— and often 
slow is the growth of that tree which at last 
overshadows the present, and scatters its 
baleful seedlings far into the regions of here- 


after. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Upwarns of six years had elapsed since I 
was consigned by Mrs. Ormond to the care of 
Dr. Bosville, and I was still as ignorant of 
the world as when I parted from her ma- 
ternal bosom. Some of the jealousies and 
petty frauds of school-boys I had, in the 
meantime, — shall I say — acquired ? No, I 
had but learnt that such things were. — In 
all that long meantime of more than six 
years, the remembrance of her kindness had 
continued, wrapped in many a fold of my 
softest feelings, and often in my ruminations 
have I longed to see her again, and wonder- 

ed if I ever should. 
The Major, after introducing me to Doctor 
at Eton, to whose care I was parti- 


cularly recommended, carried me to dine at 
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an inn in Windsor. On reaching the house, 
he went into the coffee-room, and ordered 
dinner, and while it was preparing took me 
with him to walk on the terrace. 

The evening was cold and raw, a fogey 
and foul easterly wind blew in gusts, and 
filled the wide prospect with untimely ob- 
scurity. The sentinels stood shivering in 
their boxes, and we were fain to return earlier 
than the Major had intended. 

All the time from our departure in the 
Castle, he had but 


seldom spoken to me. He was evidently dis- 


morning from B 


contented with his office. It was a task 
which must have been forced upon him; for 
he grudged the performance as if it had been 
tainted with something of shame. 

Two or three times I was struck with his 
shyness, and particularly so by the emotion 
and the manner with which he shrunk back 


ov across the 


on observin g 


$ a carriage passin) 
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bottom of the street as we returned from 
the Castle. He stopped suddenly, and with 
a rude expression and an angry snatch, 
seized me by the arm, and pulled me abruptly 
into a shop, where we remained several 
minutes in frivolous conversation with the 
young man who kept it. 

As we left the shop, he looked warily and 
anxiously around, and then hurried with pre- 
cipitation towards the inn, bidding me in 
his roughest manner follow him quickly. I 
was doing so, when in turning the corner of 
the Town-hall, I happened to observe two 
ladies at the balcony windows of the inn. 
One of them was much younger than the 
other, and her air and dress were elegant and 
fashionable, but it was the elder that arrested 
my eyes, for I discovered in her my dear and 
excellent Mrs. Ormond. 

T knew her at once; she wore, as usual, a 


black lace-cap over one of white cambric; 
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she had also on the same sort of black silk 
mittens I had been accustomed to see her 
wear, and she possessed the same pale and 
benign countenance. 

I stopped for a moment to look at her, in 
the hope she would notice and recollect me ; 
but the Major, who had by this time entered 
the inn-door, turned round and chided me 
for lingering. 

The harshness of that man’s behaviour had 
wounded my morbid delicacy ; and though I 
was burning with impatience to throw myself 
into the arms of my venerable friend, I had yet 
no power left to tell him what I wished, nor to 
do what I so earnestly desired !—TI recollect 
it as an instance of his heartlessness, that 
instead of going with me to Eton, he ordered 
the porter of the inn to take me home, while 
he continued at his wine. 

In the morning I rose betimes, and hasten- 


ed to the inn, in the hope of finding Mrs. 
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Ormond still there, — but she was gone. She 
and the other lady had returned to London 
the preceding evening, and the Major had 


accompanied them in their carriage. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Wert do I remember with what feelings of 
disappointment and of grief, chastened with 
wonder, I returned to Eton. I could not but 
connect the appearance of Mrs. Ormond in 
Windsor, at that particular time, with some 
undivulged occurrence in my fate. Her ac- 
quaintance with the Major, — his anxiety to 
avoid observation, — the elegant unknown 
lady, — were all so many ingredients in the 
spell of mystery by which I was withheld from 
participating in the common sympathies and 
enjoyments of my age. 

But though these reflections saddened my 
spirit at the time, they yet generated a motive 
which gave new energy to my character. 
I was certain, by what I had observed, that 


I belonged to the upper ranks of society ; and 
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this notion, with the dim reminiscence of my 
childhood, lent a colouring of probability, 
to a suspicion which I began to entertain, that 
whatever of guilt or of grief was in the for- 
tunes of my family had originated with my 
mother. | | 
During the quiet of the remaining holydays 
I did nothing but ruminate on this suspicion. 
Had I been asked, in the course of that time, 
whether I had noticed the appearance of 
Windsor Castle, I verily think I must have 
answered in the negative, so entirely were my 
thoughts engrossed with my unhappy egoism. 
But as the other boys came back to College 
this dejection wore away, and I gradually be- 
came a very different creature to what I had 
ever before been. Without being less reserved 
than I was at Dr. Bosville’s, I entered into 
more fellowship with my companions, and, 
without having any desire to be more playful 


than when I was the shy and bashful orphan 
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whom my school-mates were wont to treat with 
so much gentleness, I became a bold and ob- 
streperous adventurer. 

This was not altogether involuntary. I 
saw that I was now among youths by whom I 
might obtain some clue to lead me out of the 
labyrinth in which I was so bewildered ; but 
days, and weeks, and months, and years, 
passed away, and I remained still unsatisfied. 


As I orew older my allowance from Dr. 


was gradually increased. I was always treated 
as an heir to fortune, and, when the vegetable 
period of life was over, I was restrained by 
no considerations of pecuniary prudence from 
participating in the dissipation of my com- 
panions. 


In this way time passed till I was about 


seventeen, when Dr. informed me, that 
he was instructed to send me to Oxford. 
The intelligence was received as good news 
and glad tidings. I felt that but one step 
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more, and I should be in the world, free to 
act for myself, and free to embark in any 
enterprise by which I could hope to discover 
the secret so carefully and so intricately con- 
cealed. 

But my joy was somewhat chilled and 
shaded when the Doctor told me, that a gen- 
tleman was appointed to call for me at Eton, 
in order to carry me to Oxford. I recol- 
lected the Major; and the remembrance of 
his forbidding manners made me fear it might 
be him. I was, however, agreeably disap- 


pointed. 
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CEUAP SIX. 


Ir was the Rev. Mr. Alsager who came for 
me; and 1 soon discovered that he knew 
nothing whatever either of my previous his- 
tory or of those occult circumstances in 
which I was so much interested. Through 
the medium of some friend he had been 
appointed to attend me, and, as his allow- 
ance was liberal, he treated me with indul- 
gent consideration. More of me than my 
name he knew not; but, nevertheless, his 
mild and agreeable deportment soon made 
me regard him as a friend, and the wisdom 
of his gentle admonition was a rein and 
curb upon the extravagance of the career I 
was beginning at Eton. 
To the worth and virtues of this excel- 
lent man I am indebted beyond all comput- 
EF 2 
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ation. Whatever of approbation or of favour 
I afterwards acquired in the world I owe 
to his admirable discretion, and to the calm 
and beautiful address with which he won me 
from error, and taught me the way which 
leads to happiness and honor. — Alas! I had 
inherited an ancestral curse, and was not to 
be excepted from the avenging menace in the 
Decalogue. 
Soon after our arrival at Oxford, I met 
Sydenham in the street: he had just arrived, 
-and was also entered a gentleman-commoner 
of the same college. We were both greatly 
delighted at seeing each other again, and for 
some time we could not sufficiently congratu- 
late ourselves in being brought so happily 
together. 
But when I reminded him of the circum- 
stances in which we had been separated, a 
cloud darkened his countenance, and from that 


moment I perceived that the effects of his 
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father’s undivulged communication were still 
uneffaced. 

Often have I regarded it as not one of 
the least remarkable things in the troubled 
current of my life, that I never, by any chance, 
for so long a period, was animated with reso- 
lution enough to ask Sydenham what he 
had heard to make him regard me with so 
much more of pity than belongs to friend- 
ship. 

It was, however, so; and I am doomed to 
rue, for a few days more, the consequences of 
that strange diffidence which the early im- 
pressions of crime and of sorrow, — the crime 
and the sorrow of others, — had awakened 
or implanted in my bosom. 

But notwithstanding the unexplained re- 
serve of Sydenham we continued always 
friends; it would be more correct, however, 
to say companions; for the withholding of 
that something by which I was to be so 
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much affected, deprived our intimacy of all 
the cordiality and confidence which belongs 
to friendship, and in which we were respec- 
tively formed by nature to have indulged. 

The allowance from his father was as un- 
bounded as the Duke’s affection ; but, unfor- 
tunately, His Grace was irregular in his 
remittances, and I was often obliged to be- 
come Sydenham’s banker: this, too, had 
its effect in weakening the tie between us. 
He felt himself reduced below the level of a 
friend by accepting my assistance. I will not 
wrong my own nature to say that the grant- 
ing of it either diminished my regard for him, 
or impaired the equality, I might even say the 
admiration, with which I never ceased to 
regard his many delightful and noble quali- 
lities. | 

But every thing around me, and with which 
I became connected, was fated to partake of 


the disastrous taint of my inheritance. What 
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nature seemed to have made on purpose to 
contribute to my happiness, was, by the im- 
poisoned influence of parental sin, turned 
into a source of anguish and of mortification. 

The burning marl was prepared for the 
unblest foot; and it has been my doom to 
taste but of bitterness in that cup, wherein 
all which can gladden and embolden youth 
was mingled and administered by health and 


opulence. 
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CHADax. 


In one of my occasional excursions with 
Sydenham to London, we happened to go 
to Drury-Lane theatre when Hamlet was 
performing. I had heard of Shakspeare, 
as most University-men commonly do. I was 
prepared to admire his genius, without having 
the most remote idea of his merits or of his 
power. I am not conscious of having read 
one line of his works, nor do I believe that 
I had either seen or desired to see before, any 
one of his plays in representation. 

But the opening of Hamlet is pitched to 
a key with which I was almost constantly in 
unison. Of the story I had never heard, 
though the name of the hero was as familiar 


to me as to most unbookish students. 
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As the performance proceeded, I soon felt 
that the tale it told was shadowed in the 
conception I had formed of the circumstances 
of my own fortunes. 

The cunning of the scene at one time 
so overcame me, that I laid hold of Sy- 
denham by the arm, and breathed with 
such trepidation, that he enquired in alarm 
if I was unwell. This was when the ghost 
related in what manner he had been mur- 
dered. From that moment I looked forward 
to see Hamlet in the character of an avenger, 
—terrific, magnificent, and resolved: but when 
I saw him so soon after become a puling 
and purposeless misanthrope, I was, for a 
time, discontented with the whole piece. 
There was, however, so much of philosophi- 
cal ingenuity in the plot and stratagem of the 
players’ play, that my attention was again 
arrested, and I watched with an ardour and 


earnestness for the result, equal almost to 
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what the Prince of Denmark himself might 
have felt. At the moment when Hamlet is 
satisfied of his uncle’s guilt, I started from 
my seat, and the first object that caught my 
eye was Mr. Oakdale in the adjoining box, 
startled by my emotion. 

He looked at me for an instant with 
the unrecognising eye of a stranger; he evi- 
dently did not then recollect me; but when I 
had resumed my seat, and he had looked 
again towards the stage for about the space 
of a minute, he suddenly threw his eyes 
towards me, as with apprehension and dread. 
My agitation at that moment was too great 
to give utterance to my feelings. I rose and 
hurried from the box, followed by Syden- 
ham, who, alarmed at my extravagance, 
came with me out of the theatre. 

I said nothing. As we moved on, he often 
entreated me to tell him what was the matter; 


but there was a flashing of recollections and 
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imaginations overwhelming my reason; and 
it was not until we were by ourselves, in a 
private parlour in one of the neighbouring 
taverns, that I was in any condition to hear 
or to answer his questions. 

I placed my elbows on the table, and clasped 
my temples in my hands, remaining in that 
position silent for some four or five minutes. 

‘¢ Now, Sydenham,” said I at last, “ I can 
believe what I have heard of the genius of 
Shakspeare.” 

‘¢ Is that all?” said he with a smile, in- 
tended, doubtless, to allay the perturbation, 
which he ascribed to the poetry and the per- 
formance; and he added, “ I never should 
have conceived, however, that any thing in 
so heavya drama as Hamlet could have moved 


pd 


you to such a degree;” and then he began 
to descant as a critic on the talents of the 


author. 
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What he said, or what he meant to have 
impressed me with, sounded in my ear un- 
heeded, and I cried abruptly; ‘* Cease, you 
know nothing of his genius: he has told me 
to-night what I had before but, as it were, 
dreamt of.” 

«© Well! what has he told you ?” 

“¢ ‘That my father has been murdered.” 

Sydenham grew pale, and lay back in his 
chair in astonishment. 

ss Nay more,’ cried 1; ** he™hasitoldane, 
that the crime was caused by my mother.” 

Sydenham trembled and rose from his seat, 
exclaiming, ‘ Is this possible?” 

“ Yes, and you have known it for years ; 
and that Mr. Oakdale is the adulterous 


assassin !” 


END OF EPOCH II. 
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EPOCH III. 


CHAP. | 


Wuewn Sydenham came to me in the morn- 
ing, I was calm and collected. ‘I am glad 
to see you in that state,” said he; ‘and I 
hope, before you take any resolution, you 
will return with me to Oxford. Many years_ 
have now elapsed since the event took place, 
and neither of us have any friend with whom 
we can consult on a subject of such delicacy.” 

‘‘ Rely upon it,” replied I, * this incident 


has not come to pass as a chance, but as a 
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cause,—something will follow from it, or some 
other thing has happened with it that will 
speak as imperatively to me as the ghost did 
to Hamlet. These are the things which are 
not dreamt of in your philosophy; of such 
substance are the restless spirits that divulge 
guilt, and the unhouselled spectres that avenge 
crime. But what you say is just and wise. 
— Let us return to Oxford.” 

Little more passed at that time: I was too 
much occupied with my own cogitations to 
notice or to think of any other topic than the 
frightful and humiliating vision which, in a 
thousand shapes and horrors, filled the whole 
compass of my imagination. 

We arrived at our college, almost, I may 
say, without having exchanged a word; 
but on entering my room, I was surprised 
to see upon my table a note, of which the 
superscription was in an unknown hand. 


As I lifted it, glancing at. the seal, I said to 
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Sydenham, “ Here is the principal to which 
the incident of last night was but the herald.” 

The note was from General Oglethorpe: 
it was brief, merely stating, that he was un- 
known to me, but had business of such im- 
portance to communicate that he would wait 
in Oxford till I returned from London. ; 

At that juncture the General was an- 
nounced, and I immediately went forward to 
receive him. 

His appearance was precise, erect, and 
professional ; his complexion bore the impress 
of foreign climates, and his thin hair, though 
covered with powder, was bleached by the 
influence of other changes than those of age. 

Sydenham was about to retire, which the 
General observing, requested him to remain ; 
and turning to me, said, “Is this the young 
gentleman of whom I have heard as your 


particular friend ?” 
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I was struck with the espionage over me 
which this incidental expression revealed, and 
said coldly, “Itis Mr. Sydenham.” - 

‘¢ Then,” replied the General, “I have 
nothing to say here,” laying a particular em- 
phasis on the last word, ‘ to which he may not 
be privy ;” and again turning to me, he held 
out his hand, and with a slight accent of 
emotion, betraying the sensibility he endea- 
voured to restrain, he added, ‘* Nephew.” 

In the surprise of the moment I retreated 
from him, but instantly recovering my self- 
possession, I bent forward and seized his pro- 
fered hand between both of mine with feel- 
ings of which it were in vain to attempt any 
description. 

‘¢'This,” said the General, “is not a fit 
place to tell you my errand, or to explain the 
reasons which have occasioned me to make 
somewhat abruptly this sudden disclosure’ of 


our connexion ; but the time was fast coming 
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when it could no longer be delayed. I have 
therefore come to take you with me for a 
few days, and I have made arrangements with 
the Master for your absence. To you the 
journey cannot be unpleasant, for it is to carry 
you to a princely inheritance that has long 
been your own, and I expect you, with the 
least possible delay, to accompany me to _ 
Beechendale Hall.” 

I remembered the name; the place, and 
every object around it, had been engraved on 
my memory, and treasured in my breast, from 
the time I had resided there with Mrs. Or- 
mond. Sydenham, too, was acquainted with 
the name, for I had often spoken of the place 
to him, and he was scarcely less surprised 
than I was myself. 

Nothing more particular then happened. 
The old General, who was exceedingly formal, 
but withal courteous, retired to the Star Inn, 
to give the necessary orders for our depar- 
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ture, whilst Sydenham remained with me in 
a state of amazement scarcely less supersti- 
tious, as it may be called, than my own. — He 
said little, but sometimes he lifted the letter 
and looked at it, and then walked across the 
room, and asked me, with a degree of earnest 


anxiety, how I felt. 
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CHAP. IL 


"Tus old General told his tale in that state of 
commanded sensibility with which a gentle- 
man endeavours to possess himself, when 
convinced he cannot but produce irreme- 
diable affliction. His con:munication was in- 
deed calculated to turn the May of hopeful 
feeling into the sere and yellow of withered 
disappointment. 

My mother’s father was his brother, and 
she was the sole heiress of her maternal an- 
cestors, from whom she inherited the splendid 
domain of Beechendale, and whose surname 
I bore — my father was a young gentleman, 
richer in heraldry than possessions, with whom 
she accidentally had become acquainted. Her 
passion for him was rash and prodigal; even 
before she presented him with her hand, she 
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made him master of all her inheritance, re- 
serving for herself only a settlement com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

Iwas the sole offspring of their sudden 
fondness; but scarcely had I been brought into 
the world, when her fickle affections withdrew 
from the husband of her youthful devotion, 
and clung with the same warmth and reck- 
lessness to another object. I do not recollect 
whether General Oglethorpe said that Mr. 
Oakdale was the first minion ‘of her infidelity; 
but from this topic I may retire: over the 
shame of a parent, filial reverence has ever 
been permitted to draw a veil. 

When my father discovered her intimacy 
with Mr. Oakdale, that hideous scene en- 
sued, the remembrance of. which still hovers 
in the dreamy reminiscences of my earliest 
childhood; but he was not killed, only wound- 
ed in the scuffle. 
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Mr. Oakdale fled, and was not for years 
heard of —it was during that time he in- 
habited the widow’s cottage—my mother 
also made her escape to the continent. 

My father, under the influence of some relic 
ef tenderness for the fond extravagance with 
which she had lavished her vast fortune upon 
himself, abstained from instituting any legal 
proceedings against her. ‘ He was, indeed,” 
said the General, ‘a gentleman of singular 
delicacy ; and though he recovered from his 
wound, he yet did not long survive the hu- 
miliation of dishonoured affection.” 

Immediately after the discovery, I was sent 
to my grandmother; but the event had broken 
her heart, for it was supposed that my father’s 
wounds were mortal, and he was her only 
child. 

On the death of that venerable lady, I was 
consigned to the care of Mrs. Ormond, who 


had been governess to my mother, and who 
G 3 
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had never ceased to deplore the errors of her 
beautiful and favourite pupil; and Genera! 
Oglethorpe was appointed by my father the 
special euardian of my education. 

** T had thought,” said the General, that 
my niece would not interfere with an arrange- 
ment framed with so much kindness towards 
herself, nor, indeed, till long after your father’s 
death, did she make any attempt even to see 
you. It happened, however, that one day 
observing in the newspapers some account 
of the Christmas festivities at B***** castle, ° 
when Mr. Oakdale was there; and knowing, 
I do not well recollect how, that you were 
then also at the castle, a sudden imstigation 
of shame and contrition made her, on the in- 
stant, order yourremoval to Eton. Except 
in that instance, I have never been obliged 
to exercise the authority with which I was in- 
vested; but a proceeding so peremptory on 


her part called for equal sternness on mine, 
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and you have ever since been entirely under 
my controul.” 

From the manner in which my guardian 
thus expressed himself, I was led to imagine 
that it was he who had sent the coarse and 
unmannerly major to place me at Eton. — 
On such slender pivots as such imaginings 
do the influences of fortune often turn. 

The secret I had so long thirsted to know 
being at last disclosed, I enquired eagerly 
what had become ,of my mother; but the 
punctilious veteran refused to tell — he even 
exacted a promise that I should never seek to 
discover her. 

‘¢ She has dishonoured herself and us all,”’ 
said he proudly; “ and it is charity, yea, 
affection, to regard her as dead.” 

A reason so imperative who could with- 
stand? Yes; I was doomed to give the pro- 
mise, — Oh, fatal, fatal pledge! But let my 
pen here pause, —let this trembling hand 
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rest for a little while, —let me suspend the re- 
cord of those things which have filled the un- 
timely twilight of my brief, dull day, more 
full of terrors than all I dread to meet in the 
starless night which will so soon close around 


me, in the silent valley and shadow of death. 
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CHAPSI, 


BercHenDALE-HALL and park were among 
the finest in England, but the blood of my 
father was there in visible stains, and the 
effects of my mother’s guilt no less indelible, 
had touched every object with the corrosion 
of desertion and decay. 

When General Oglethorpe finished his 
story, and I had wiped away the tears, 
which would not be repressed, I rose and 
walked towards the door of the library in 
which we had been sitting. He followed me, 
holding his hat in his hand. We passed into 
the saloon in silence. I looked around for a 
moment on the gorgeous furniture, and my 
eye falling on the rich and curious table with 
the French clock, I became so agitated by 


the wild: and hurried recollections which the 
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sight recalled, that I could no longer master 
myself, but bursting into a paroxysm of inex- 
pressible grief, exclaimed, ** General, let this 
house be demolished ; see the work properly 
done. It is but a monument of guilt, foul 
with my father’s blood! and fouler with my 
mother’s shame !” 

The tear stood upon the cheek of the hon- 
ourable veteran, and without speaking he 
shook me cordially by the hand, as he cover- 
ed his face with his hat. The conflict, 
however, was but for a moment; almost in 
the same instant he regained his self-posses- 
sion, and returning back into the saloon, 
summoned a servant and ordered his carriage 
to be got immediately ready for our de- 
parture.’ 

“‘ We shall go,” said he, ‘to your paternal 
inheritance. ‘There you will be reminded of 


no such scenes of dishonour as have hap- 


~ pened beneath these gaudy ceilings, and have 
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sullied this splendour with the tarnish of 
euilt.” 

I followed him to the carriage without 
speaking, and the same evening we reached 
Throstle-grove, the antique gothic! portal of 
which, the wide low hall, the beetling lintel of 
the huge chimney, adorned with the family 
escutcheon, and the parlour beyond with the 
portraits of knights and warriors in armour, 
revived all the slumbering recollections of the 
first adventures of my ill-starred mirthless 
childhood. 

It was a homely but ancestral mansion, full 
of a sober household dignity, — something of 
the good olden time every where bore testi- 
mony to the heartiness and good cheer of 
manorial hospitality, and a grave and motherly 
comfortableness reigned throughout: the old 
domestics, both in appearance and manners, 


were becoming to the dwelling. 
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“This,” said I, as we entered the parlour, 
** this, General, shall be my home — the 
very air here is sweetened with the remem- 
brance of indescribable kindness. —I feel, as 
it were, again on the soft lap of affection, and 
the fingers of venerable love wandering 
amidst the tangled curls of my infantine 
hair.” 

The excellent old man remained with me 
about a week, during which it was determined 
I should not return to Oxford, but, as soon 
as the requisite arrangements could be made, 
proceed to the continent for a year or two, 
These occupied several months. 

The chain and the fetter were, however, 
upon me, and despite of resolution and intent, 
I was dragged to my appointed doom. ‘The 
coming shadows of inevitable misfortune 
had always indeed darkened and chilled 
my spirit, but it was not until left to de- 


cide for myself, that I felt how much I was 
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entangled within the irresistible eddies of the 
stream of destiny, which, like the wide and 
shoreless Hellespont of the Atlantic, never 


knows a returning tide. 
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CHAR: IV, 


Ow the evening preceding my departure for 
Harwich, I ordered my groom to have the 
horses at the door by break of day; but when 
I rose in the morning, an unwonted depres- 
sion, beyond the habitual heaviness which 
ever weighed upon my heart, made me linger 
and reluctant to depart, and yet the universal 
aspect of the heavens and the earth was bland 
and gracious, and the glorious harmonies of 
the morning and the spring, were eloquent 
with invocations to happiness and tranquil- 
lity. 

As the horses were brought to the door, 
the sun rose over the woods and uplands — » 
a few thin streaks of vapour floating high and 
beautiful in the great cupola of the world, 


seemed like praise embodied in incense as- 
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cending from the altars of early devotion — 
and the sadness of my spirit began to yield 
to the delicious influences of a scene so holy 
and so calm. 

Before mounting, I happened to look to- 
wards the wall which separated the lawn 
from the highway — a row of trees and shrubs 
screened its unsightly appearance, but here 
and there an opening disclosed a vista of the 
distant country, and in one of those open- 
ings, I observed something seemingly carried 
on the shoulders of four persons, whose heads 
only were visible. — It passed and was con- 
cealed by the trees, but it had seized my 
attention, and I followed it with my eye. 
When it came to the next opening I saw 
it plainer, and could trace the outlines of a 
human form covered with a sheet, which, 
in several places, was stained with blood. 

This sight darkened the splendour of the 


morning, and withered the beauty of the 
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spring. I instantly lept into my saddle, and 
clapping spurs to my horse, was soon at a 
distance from the inauspicious omen. 

When I reached the first stage, where I in- 
tended to breakfast, I sent my servant forward 
to the village, but, on alighting, I found the 
house almost deserted; a little girl and the 
hostler, an old grey-headed man, were the 
only persons who made their appearance. 
Having given my horse to the latter, I de- 
sired the girl to get breakfast ready, but she 
replied it would be necessary to wait till her 
mistress or some of the other servants came 
back. 

‘* Where are they,” said I, “ and when do 
you expect them ?” 

* ‘They are all gone to the village — every 
body is gone to the village. Are not you, 
too, Sir, going to the village ?” 

* Yes, I am on my way, but I am going 
to a far distant country.” 
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I know not how it was that I should have 
so expressed myself to one so young and 
simple, but my thoughts were adrift: I was 
scarcely aware of what I said. 

The child looked at me curiously, and I 
was struck with a remarkable momentary 
cast in her eyes when she replied as I 
paused : 

** You may go to the village, but you will 
find no one there who will help you forward 
to-day.” 

«¢ Why, — what has happened in the vil- 
lage — why are all the people gone thither 
this morning ?” 

‘¢ Have you not heard ?” said she, in a low 
apprehensive whisper, looking timidly around, 
and drawing closer towards me. 

I yielded to the sympathy which her mani- 
fest dread and awe awakened —as she added, 
coming nearer and nearer — “ They carried 
it past in the grey of the morning — we 
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heard a noise, and looked out at the win- 
dows. The daylight had not begun to show 
itself, but it is the last quarter of the moon, 
— they say it betokens no good when such 
things chance in the wane of the moon, — 
and we saw it by her waning light.” 

‘¢ What did you see ?” 

“There were four,” replied the little 
maiden, with the same emphatic and mystical 
look which had so particularly attracted my 
attention — I saw them black in the moon- 
shine. ‘They were speaking, but I could not 
discern their voices — I heard only the mur- 
muring of their tongues. As we were looking 
and listening, the wind came rustling from 
the trees and lifted aside the shroud.” 

She shuddered, and graspingly took me 

by the hand for a moment, unable to describe 
- what the wind had revealed — and then she 
flew into the house, and bolting the door, 


would not be entreated to open it. 
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I immediately called to the hostler to bring 
back my herse — and I resolved to ride at 
once to the village. It is singuiar I should 
never have thought of questioning the host- 
ler; but the sight I had seen, the appa- 
ritional spectacle which the girl described in 
those few and feature-like touches, and above 
all, her own spiritual look, absorbed every 
other idea. It was not until I left the house 
more than a mile behind, that I began to 
marvel at my absence in not asking the host- 


ler what had happened. 
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CHAP. V. 


Ag I approached the village, I met several 
persons coming from it together, in very 
earnest and serious conversation. They all 
turned aside as I rode towards them, evidently 
shunning me, that they might not be dis- 
turbed — and their shyness made me pass 
them without speaking. 

About a furlong, perhaps less, from the 
entrance to the village, stands a single cot- 
tage of an antique and picturesque appear- 
ance. The chimnies are curiously formed, 
and seem as if they had once belonged to 
some great mansion, but the windows are 
small and grotesquely ornamented. It is 
placed within a little garden enclosed on three 
sides by an ancient wall, covered with fruit- 


trees and vines; in front of the house the 
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wall, however, is less than half the height of 
the other three sides and the space between 
it and the house is planted with flowers, 
pansies, and hollyhocks of rank and luxurious 
vegetation. 

As I drew near towards it, a number of 
children and old women were standing along 
the outside of the dwarf wall, all looking 
anxiously and in silence at an aged crone 
who was busy washing several articles of 
apparel. An employment so ordinary, to 
occasion so much wonder and solemnity, 
made me halt and join them, and a strange 
phantasy took possession of my imagination ; 
nor was it without reasonable cause, for as 
the old woman turned over the clothes, broad 
and gory stains were exposed to view, at the 
sight of which the spectators uttered a low 
involuntary murmur of horror. 

At that moment two men, carpenters by 
their appearance and the tools in their hands, 
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came out of the house bringing with them 
one of those boards on which country people 
lay out their dead. As they turned aside to 
place the board against the wall, I saw it 
had been recently besmeared with blood, and 
wiped in so careless a manner, that the marks 
were still fresh and wet. 

I called to one of them and enquired what 
had happened, but he answered me with 
coarse and audacious ribaldry ; a few words, 
however, satisfied, or rather appalled, my 
curiosity, for the story resembled the tragedy 
of my own home, and I turned from him 
with humiliation and disgust. But my mind 
was then elevated and solemn, and the in- 
dignation which his licentiousness provoked, 
filled me with the fanaticism of a sublime an- 
ticipation. —I felt, as it were, divine im- 
pulses, prompting me to holy enterprises — a 
light, a halo seemed to be shining around 


me. I was no less to myself, in the mood 
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of that impassioned moment, than one chosen 
and fated to fulfil the part of an avenger. 
— Alas! I have been but predestined to 
rue and to endure the miseries of those 
crimes, which, in the holy enthusiasm of in- 
dignant resolution, I had fancied myself com- 


missioned to weed from the world. — 
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CHAP. WE 


Ow reaching Harwich, I found the packet 
clear for sea, and my baggage, which had 
been sent from ‘Throstle-grove the evening 
before, was already on board. 

For a few minutes, after ascending on deck, 
the novelty of the scene, the bustle of the 
sailors, and the haste and hurry of departure, 
interested me; but the remembrance of the 
morning’s incidents soon regained their influ- 
ence, and I retired to my cabin, abandoned 
to the bodements with which I had become - 
infected. ; 

The Captain did not arrive on board till 
the tide began to ebb. It was then dark; 
the skies were clouded and lowering, but 


there was scarcely any wind, and we drifted 
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more than a mile after weighing anchor, be- 
fore the breeze had strength enough to make 
the ship answer to her rudder. 

During the din and activity of unmooring, 
I left my cabin, and, going upon the quarter- 
deck, leant against the railing, and allowed 
free scope to the melancholy humour which 
pervaded my comfortless reflections. 

As the vessel was kedged towards the har- 
bour’s mouth, the sullen aspect of the heavens 
grew less menacing ; — here and there a star 
glimmered out between the clouds; — the 
occasional breathings of the wind upon the 
sails, and the rippling of the sea against the 
side of the ship, took also something away 
from the monotony of night; but yet the 
change only served to awaken a more dismal 
train of associations. 

The slow. funereal motion of the vessel felt 
as the sensible gliding away of time; the 


glimmering stars, peeping dimly, and but at 
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intervals, from beyond the clouds, seemed 
imperfect witnesses, bearing testimony to the 
being of another world, and imagination, in 
the breathing airs and murmuring waters, 
found some remote accordance to the sighs 
and regrets heard around the bed of death. 
This dark and sad enthusiasm was deepened 
in its feelings by the dawning light of the 
rising moon ; which gave to the obscure out- 
line of the receding land an appearance as 
fearful and mysterious as if the pall of obli- 
vion had been raised from the corpse of some 
stupendous Being. 

By the time we had reached the open sea, 
which a breadth and freedom in the motion 
of the ship soon announced, the moon was 
several degrees above the horizon: the 
clouds were become fleecy, and their seams, 
through which the stars glimmered, unfolded 
wide and beautiful vistas of the constellations, 


shining in the holiness of their sublime tran- 
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quillity. The ocean also was brightened ; 
and the waves, as they moved gently before 
the breeze, showed their white manes to the 
moon. 

As the ship, with all her canvass spread, 
held her course befure the wind, I retired 
from the railing against which I had been 
leaning, and stretched myself on the coops, 
with my hands beneath my head, looking to 
the star of the zenith, and giving to the fleecy 
clouds, as they changed their forms, the linea- 
ments of shrouded spirits in solemn transit 
from the earth to another world. In this 
state of superstitious rumination, I beheld a 
small dense black cloud, on the verge of a 
hazy mass of vapour, which obscured, but did 
not entirely conceal the moon. I watched its 
progress, till I fancied I could discern the 
dim form of two vast hands bearing that 


sarcophagus-thing between them. 
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My blood grew cold, and my flesh began 
to crawl on my bones as I continued to trace 
the development of that phenomenon ; for at 
Jast I distinctly discovered the whole figure 
to which those mighty hands belonged, and 
beheld, as it were, the Ancient of days, 
garmented in shadows: his beard flowing 
over his breast, with the hoary affluence of 
priestly antiquity. 

Suddenly the casket he held appeared 
to open; in the same moment a deep, low 
whisper of dread and wonder rose from all 
on board the ship. 

I started up, shuddering with horror at the 
hideous portent; and the ship-dog, a black 
and sullen cur, came running coweringly 
and terrified towards me. — His eye glanced 
at the Omen, as if he said to me, * Look !” 
and, gazing in my face, he began to howl, 
with fearful pauses between, in which the 


seamen thought they heard voices afar off, 
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answering from the clouds and the waves; 
and they boded no less than of shipwreck 
to themselves, and a watery winding-sheet 


to me. 
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CHAP. VII. 


As the breeze freshened, the motion of the 
vessel increased, till it made the all-absorbing 
anguish of physical suffering overpower 
every faculty of my mind—but our passage 
to Hamburgh was speedy, and to the sailors 
pleasant. The passengers were landed in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

While I was standing on the wharf 
after having been put ashore, an English 
gentleman, with a young lady leaning on his 
arm, came towards me. ‘Their appearance, 
and the familiarity between them, showed they 
were father and daughter. 

He possessed a noble military presence ; 
and though somewhat faded from the grace 
of youth, was still in the lustre of manhood. 


But why speak of one so well known, and so 
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universally admired for his personal elegance ? 
It was General Purcel, — need I add, and 
poor Maria, who, as she hung upon his arm, 
smiled in his face with those eyes of loveli- 
ness that the epicure worm was so soon to 
make his prey, and those lips, more beautiful 
and richer with delight than the rosy morn- 
ing. — Ha! to what am I betrayed ? 

~ But unless I describe the feelings, unfelt 
before, with which I first beheld that exqui- 
site creature —how shall the dreadful issues 
of our terrific tale be ever rightly under- 
stood! Yet, I will restrain my impassioned 
pen, for it were guilt now to speak of her as 
my heart prompts. 

The General, on approaching, addressed 
me with an agreeable urbanity. He was 
waiting with his family for a fair wind to 
pass over to England. “ We have been 
several years,” said he, “ on the continent ; 


but my wife has at last become alarmed at 
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the progress of the French, and the disor- 
ganization of society which ensues wherever 
they come.” 

He then enquired the latest news. I had 
nothing, however, particular to report; and, 
finally, while my servant was getting the 
baggage ashore, we walked saunteringly to- 
wards a carriage, in which Mrs. Purcel was 
sitting. 

I cannot describe the singular and de- 
lightful flutter into which I was thrown by 
the voice and smile of that lady. I felt as if 
I could have leaped into her arms, and 
fondled in her bosom. This ecstasy was, 
however, but for a moment, for Maria was at 
my elbow, and the matronly graces of her 
mother awakened but a momentary feeling of 
childish joy compared with the glowing 
sentiment which her smile and beauty had 
kindled in my bosom. Yes; the emblem 


of love is fire, and like the element it re- 
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sembles, when once lighted in two pure and 
faithful hearts, the mingling flame, increasing 
as it burns, points to the divine source whence 
its bright and beauteous element first ema- 
nated. 

In the mean time, the wind, which had 
been for some time constantly increasing, 
began to blow with violence; the clouds 
thickened, and the squally showers came 
nearer and nearer. 

Mrs. Purcel, while alone in the carriage, 
had remarked the augmenting symptoms of 
a storm more than any of the party; and de- 
clared she would not embark until the 
weather assumed a more favourable aspect. 
After ‘some little domestic altercation, the 
General consented to return with her to 
their hotel, which he recommended to me as 
the best in the city. I required, however, 
no recommendation to prefer it. It was the 
residence of Maria, and I was fascinated. 
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General Purcel having placed his daughter 
in the carriage beside her mother, politely 
offered to walk with me, and we proceeded 
together by its side. 

During the course of our walk, and par- 
ticularly after I had entered their apartment 
in the hotel, I was several times put out of 
countenance by the intense earnestness with 
which Mrs. Purcel occasionally looked at me. 
She was evidently of a gay disposition, and 
her manners were singularly elegant and 
playful; but now and then a shade overcast 
the brightness of her countenance, and she 
appeared at times uneasy, impatient, and 
altogether strangely affected towards me. — I 
did not, however, much remark this at the 
time, for Maria was present, and my whole 
soul was occupied with her. 

Having continued with them longer than 
good manners would have allowed, I thank- 
ed the General for his attention and retired. 
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Scarcely, however, had I quitted their apart- 
ment, when I felt myself embarrassed by 
having neglected to inform them of my names 
— if neglect it can be called, —which was the 
effect of the insurmountable backwardness I 
ever felt in announcing myself to strangers, 
lest the history of my mother’s errors should 
be known to them, and thereby recalled to 
mind. — Still, in the midst of the irksome 
reflections with which I was affected, I ens 
joyed moments of a fluttering and unspeak- 
able pleasure. The image of Maria was 
radiant in my thoughts and wishes, and 
hopes and anticipations were mingled with 
the fond contemplation of so delightful a 
vision. — There was also a charm in the im- 
pression I had received of her mother, that 
saddened while it soothed me, as the 
moonlight sheds melancholy in the calm of 
the summer night, when it lightens the silent 
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shores, and silvers the expanse of the wave- 
less sea. — But the spell of her mother’s in- 
fluence soon passed, and Maria alone dazzled 


my imagination. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Surety it is the very error of our nature, a 
fantasy of human pride, to suppose that man 
can be wisely ruled by his reason. Are not all 
our sympathies and antipathies but the in- 
structions of instinct — the guide which we 
receive direct, original, and uncorrupted from 
Heaven ? 

It may be, that we cannot, like choughs and 
ravens, and the other irrational and babbling 
oracles of change — being so removed by 
habit from the pristine condition of natural 
feeling —predict from our own immediate sen- 
sations, the coming of floods and of thunder- 
storms, nor scent, like the watch-dog, the smell 
of death, before the purple spot or the glitter- 
ing eye have given sign of the fatal infection ; 
but have we not an inward sense that is often 
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gladdened and saddened by influences from 
futurity, as the strings of the harp are pro- 
phetical of the mood and aspect of to-morrow ? 
Shakspeare has exquisitely described his be- 
lief in this philosophy : 
** ‘The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 


And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blust’ring day.” 


And I believe myself to be possessed of the 
faculty whose power consists of this hereafter 
sort of discernment ; Sydenham used to call 
it my genius. 

And what is genius, but a sort of something 
which distinguishes one mind from another, 
as the differences of figure and feature, mien 
and complexion, individualise the persons of 
different men ? — We all hear, and see, and 
taste, and feel, and smell alike, though some 
have a keener relish of the enjoyments of one 


sense than those of another. 
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Some are delighted by the ear with melo- 
dious sounds — others by the eye with well 
ordered forms, and the musical distribution 
of colours: of such are those artists who 
address themselves to the imagination. The 
epicure has his paradise in the palate; the vo- 
luptuary in his exquisite touch; and J have 
sometimes thought that the faculty of the poet 
was liveliest in his smell; for no other revels 
so luxuriously in the reveries and ruminations 
of the aromatic summer, nor finds in the per- 
fume of leaves and flowers such delicious 
reminiscences of wisdom and beauty. Despite, 
then, of all controversy and metaphysics, it 
may be said, as the senses are the gates of the 
mind, that genius sits as warder at that which 
is best constructed to give entrance, or, per- 
haps, that which the circumstances of fortune 
have made the most frequented — quickness of 
sense, or a habit of observation. 
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But whether that melancholy foreknow- 
ledge, with which I was so often depressed, 
came of endowment or of custom, it would be 
thriftless to investigate: for, as an old musician 
once told me, such things are too shrewd 
and subtle ever to be tested by philosophy. 

He was a German by birth, and came to 
Oxford to teach the flute. I was one of his 
pupils; but soon discovering that he was 
curiously versed in a peculiar experience, I 
took lessons from him in a study more conge- 
nial to my disposition than even music. He had 
been bred up from his childhood in the band 
of a regiment, and yet, such was the dominion 
which his genius had over him, such his fasci- 
nation to harmonious sounds, that he re- 
mained as simple in his morals and imagina- 
tions as the shepherd-boy when he tries his 
first oaten-pipe, alone on the hills, in the calm 


of a sunny May morning. 
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*‘ Is not the sense I have of the speech 
which is in melody,” I have often heard him 
say, “a gift from Heaven? Think you it was 
given to delight but idle ears ? — That would 
be_to say Providence makes fiddle-strings. 
— No: there is much prophecy, in all the 
sounds of nature, speaking to our instinct; but 
the use of instinct we have lost, and therefore 
do not understand them. Yes: by the virtue of 
the oracle in mine ear I have discovered many 
things that are among the laws and regulari- 
ties of nature. Those persons, for exam- 
ple, who particularly delight in the delicacies 
of chromatic melodies, modulated on a flat 
key, whether they be composers, performers, 
or listeners, are seldom long-lived. For the 
most part they die before their forty-second 
year, though a few, byreason of more strength, 
do sometimes reach to forty-nine. Such truths 
cannot be put into the crucibles of philoso- 


phy.” — And then he would reckon on his 
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fingers innumerable instances of musicians of 
that delicate order who died in their youth ; 
adding, ** And have I not the witness I most 
believe in mine own self? I can tell by the 
key to which the rising corn rustles in the 
winds of spring, whether the harvest will be 
plenteous or niggardly; for the world is but 
a band of instruments that were all once 
tuned to the same pitch, the celestial key to 
which the innocent angels tune their harps. — 
Whenever, therefore, there is any lack of con- 
cord with that which was the universal key, 
expectation will be disappointed, and the har- 
mony of nature vext with some deficiency. 
Tn this lieth the mystery of fortune. Those 
who, by their vigour and intelligence, should 
be prosperous in health and in worldly circum- 
stances, and yet are always otherwise, are 
ever sensible of some discord in the diapason 
of themselves, which mars the effect of their 


best endeayours in performance,” 
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One night as I was returning home I met 
this curious hypothetist in the street, and 
bantered him on his being abroad at so late 
an hour. 

‘“‘ Speak not so,” said he, very seriously, 
“for I am going to die; I have had my 
warning. As I stood on the bridge, listening 
to the tongues which the winds give to the 
leaves of the trees in the neighbouring gar- 
dens, making them all to sing like the little 
cherubim, I heard a requiem for one that is 
doomed on the morrow to die.” 

I attempted to speak lightly of his super- 
stition, though his accent curdled my veins; 
but he added: 

«¢ And when their hymn was sung, I heard 
the soft low voice of a willow tree, singing an 
old ditty, — one with which my mother long, 
long ago, often lulled me to sleep. By the 


music of the requiem, and the pity which was 
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in that melody, I know when I next shall 
fall asleep, I am never to awaken again.” 

With these words he left me, and in the 
morning he was found dead of apoplexy. 
Who, therefore, shall venture to say, that 
what the German enthusiast called his gift, 
his instinct, or his genius, was not some in- 
communicable faculty which made his spirit 
as different from that of any other man’s, 
as he was in his person distinguishable from 
every individual of the universal race ? — He 
had faith, however, in the warning of his fate. 
I have had but a feeling of the import that 
was ever in the bodements of mine; and by 
working against it with the traditionary falla- 
cies of reason, I have become — let my story 
~ tell what. 
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CHAD? IX. 


In the course of the evening, after leaving 
the Purcels, I walked at random through 
the city. I had no object in view; curio- 
sity was asleep: the sense of Maria’s beauty 
alone was glowing on my heart, but with 
something more of sadness than of delight. 
She seemed to me a being of too fine an 
element to be able to withstand the coarse 
elbowing and pressure of the rude and 
jostling world; and love was almost refined 
into compassion, as I thought of that ex- 
quisite delicacy, so like the vestment in 
which the poet sees the benign cherub In- 
nocence looking at helpless Infancy, as he 
lies smiling in his sleep, with the remem- 
brance of some joy which the newly embo- 
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died spirit still retains of its primitive purity 
—aremembrance so soon to be lost amidst 
the ails and cares of its incorporation with 
the dross of mortality. 

In that tremulous condition of admiration 
and tenderness, I continued my aimless. 
sauntering, I know not how long. The 
sound of an organ, as I happened to pass 
the open door of a church, first dissolved 
my reverie. I listened for a moment, and: 
then went in. 

{t was an old edifice of spacious dimen- 
sions, a creation of the gorgeous pageantries 
of Popery; but the apostolical agency of 
the Reformation had ravished the shrines. 
The austere reason of Martin Luther had 
substituted the homely benches of pole- 
mical attention for the thrones and stalls of 
sacerdotal pomp, and the altars and ima- 
geries of sensual contemplation. The aspect 


was ancient, not ruinous: a faded magni- 
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ficence, still venerable, reminded me of 
the splendour which had been extinguish- 
ed; and a sober twilight bespoke the mus- 
ings of a more sublime philosophy than 
those of the faith which is cheered by the 
flickering of tapers and nourished by the 
odour of incense. 

Isat down on a rush-bottomed chair under 
the organ-loft. I heard the sound of several 
voices speaking softly and in whispers around 
the instrument. The organist, who had been 
rehearsing the symphony to an anthem, soon 
after paused. There was nothing in his 
execution, nor in the subject, to arrest at- 
tention; but still the genius of the place 
rendered the performance profoundly solemn, 
and I felt that he would have deepened my 
enjoyment had he continued to play. A 
considerable interval of silence and of whis- 
pering however ensued, and I rose; when, 
suddenly, as I was on the point of quitting 


the church, the organ was awakened with a 
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touch of such enchanting power, that it made 
me thrill in every fibre, and after a light, 
but fanciful, prelude, the new performer 
began an air which came upon me with a 
delicious and magical influence.—A thousand 
beautiful phantoms of smiles beamed upon 
me, the pressure of delightful caresses fondly 
embraced me, and my heart was, as it were, 
filled with the indescribable laughter of 
titulation and ecstasy. 

Surely, said I to myself, I have heard 
that air before; and while I tried to re- 
collect when and where, the musician 
changed the tune, and played another, 
which brought the saloon of Beechendale- 
Hall, with all its crimson grandeur, the 
talismanic table, and the mystical French 
clock, as plainly around me as if I had 
been seated on the carpet, playing with an 
orange, in the wonderment of childhood. 

I continued musing and marvelling at so 


singular a power, in melodies which were 
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really deserving of no particular attention, 
till I was roused by the hand of a stranger 
on my shoulder. It was General Purcel, 
who, in consequence of his lady complaining 
of a slight indisposition, had strolled out 
with Maria, and had, like myself, acci- 
dentally entered the church. Yes; it was 
her gentle fingers, by which those old and 
simple airs were summoned from the organ, 
endowed with such metaphysical power as to 
charm back the forgotten feelings and emo- 
tions of my fondled and happy infancy. — 
Alas, alas, I ascribed to the particular inter- 
est with which she had inspired me an 
influence that belonged only to the notes she 
had so exquisitely played ; —a ruder touch 
and a meaner hand would, perhaps, have 
made the same- stops discourse altogether as 
persuasively. 
END OF EPOCH III. 
K 
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EPOCH IV. 


I 


CHART IL 


Ir was a beautiful idea of the little boy, and 
full of poetry too, who, when asked what the 
mind was, replied, that it must be like a blind 
child, for its eyes look inwardly. 

‘“‘ We take no note of time,” says one of the 
poets, and it is true; for days, and weeks, and 
months, and years, pass away, and if they press 
not the memory with events, have they not, in- 
deed, been as nothing? Verily, doth not all the 


remembrance we retain of what has chanced, 
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depend on something in the accident, rather 
than in aught connected with the shadows of 
the dial-plate? So has it been with al 


have not been in fault, and will not say the 


wretch, but only the wretched victim of an 
inherited penalty. 

On the second day after [ landed at Ham. 
burgh, the Purcels embarked for home. Ac- 
cording to an inspection of my rent-roll, made 
on my return to England, when I met them 
again, I must have been at least four years se- 
parated from Maria, and yet so constantly, and 
so lovely was her image all the while, beam- 
ing, smiling, and blushing, and such a claim- 
ant on affection, tenderness, and admiration 
before me, that when I saw her again, I 
might have declared with unimpeachable sin- 
cerity, we had never from the moment of our 
first meeting been for amoment apart. Some- 
times, indeed, the treasuries of Switzerland 
and Italy might almost be said to have bribed 
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me to forget her; but it was to such forget- 
fulness as one has of the glorious sun, when 
looking at a painted window, enriched with 
stories, and portraits of kings and famous men, 
the magnificence of great edifices, and scenes 
of mountain-landscapes, mitigating, but deriv- 
ing all the charm of its interest from his beams. 
I found some grace and brightness of her every 
where. 

But, do I still dream? Have I not been 
awakened ? Is all this desolated world, this 
blasted heath, on which I am doomed to 
perish, and all the alarm of fire and of blood 
by which I was so roused, but things of the 
reasonless nightmare? Oh my heart! my 
heart ! 
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CHAP. IL 


In the midst of that trance of enchantment 
when all was Maria, and whatever was either 
good, or fair, or beautiful, reminded me of 
some quality that in her was more excellent, 
a momentary dread often overcame me, and I 
wished that I could love her less or be sure 
that she might be mine. 

Still these causeless cares were soon mas-~ 
tered, for as such they seemed at the time. 
I regarded them as the envious suggestions 
of some evil genius: alas! were they not the 
dismal intimations of my own guardian angel, 
in his endeavours to quench that forbidden 
and unholy fire which I thought so pure— 
‘¢ as genial as the light of heaven ?” 

From the first time on which Mrs. Purcel 
observed my attentions to Maria, her beha- 
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viour towards me underwent an embarrassing 
change. Naturally gay, and for her years fulk 
of grace and playfalness, she became thought- 
ful, and her eyes were often fixed upon me 
with a pathetic earnestness, and something 
like solicitation, as if she beseeched my com- 
passion. 

I remarked this unaccountable mystery in 
her manner, and always particularly when I 
happened in a morning visit to find her alone ; 
often then in conversation her yoice would 
fatter while she was addressing me, and she 
once remarked with a sigh, that surely I had 
few friends, and wondered at the circum- 
stance, considering my fortune,—all indicating 
desire to obtain my confidence. | Many such 
similar things often escaped from her. But 
when the General or Maria were present she 
put on a resolution of gaiety, and I could not 
disguise from myself that she was a woman 


of consummate art and address. 
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On one occasion, as we were standing 
together at a window in the drawing-room, 
she laid her hand fondly and familiarly on 
my shoulder. I started at the touch, and 
she instantly rushed from the room in tears. 
Could I doubt she regarded me with no 
common affection ? F 

But even this impassioned extravagance 
was lost in the all-absorbing influence of 
Maria, who happened immediately after to 
come from an adjoining apartment. 

In the evening, when I was reading in my 
lodgings, for this took place in London, the 
recollection of it suddenly recurred upon me, 
and I began to ponder on the inconvenience, 
as I then but thought it, of having interested 
the mother so much in my favour. I laughed 
at what I was disposed to regard as an awk- 
ward dilemma.—In that moment a knocking 
at the door roused me from my reverie, and 
Mrs. Purcel was herself announced. 
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CHAP. IIf. 


Her eyes were sparkling with a wild and 
insane brilliancy, and the moment the door 
was shut she cried, — 

‘¢ If General Purcel will not forbid your 
visits, I will. I have come to do so: I can 
endure them no longer — wretches —” 

In saying these words, her articulation 
became choked with passion, and she sunk 
upon a sofa, overwhelmed with agitation. 

I was myself for the space of several mi- 
nutes unable to speak: I stood beside her : 
when I recovered sufficient composure, I 
entreated her to moderate her displeasure. 

*‘ Displeasure !” said she, with an accent 
of Siddonian pathos, and looked at me with 


an expression which could never be forgot- 
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ten, while she snatched my hand, and bathed 
it with tears. 

** Merciful heaven, Madam !” I exclaimed, 
equivocating with myself; what does all 
this mean? Am I not in birth and fortune the 
equal of your daughter ?” 

“‘ O yes, O yes,” was her wild reply; and 
_ she added “ too much her equal. Oh, miser- 
able me! and you love her too well.” 

«« Why do you say so?” cried I, alarmed 
and amazed; “ such a declaration becomes 
not a mother and a wife.” 

“¢ A mother ! a wife !—if you could imagine 
the scorpions which these words exasperate 


> and she smote her heart as she rose 


here ;’ 
from the sofa, and walked hurriedly across 
the room, tossing her arms aloft, an appalling 
spectacle of frenzy and despair. 

In this terrific state of perturbation she 
continued for some time. I was overwhelmed 


with amazement, and stood like a statue. 
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Suddenly she appeared to subdue her emotion, 
and came towards me with an air of resolute 
calmness, intending to address me ; but in the 
same moment she burst into such a frantic 
fit of hysterical laughter, that I became 
alarmed, and rushed towards the door to call 
for assistance, believing she was indeed mad. 
She observed my intention, and with a grasp 
as dreadful and effective as a fiat, she seized 
me by the arm. 

‘¢ Hear me,” she exclaimed; “ hear me, 
oh, Henry, Henry !” 

I shuddered at being so familiarly and so 
tenderly addressed; but I replied somewhat 
more self-possessed than I had hitherto been, 
‘Madam, I can be at no loss to under- 
stand the cause of this vehemence.” 

The flash of her eyes withered me for a 
moment: I paused while she replied : — 

‘¢ No, no ; you do not, you cannot under- 


stand it. Sit down on the sofa, sit beside 
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me: I have worked myself to this, and it shall 
now be done.” 

In saying these words, she bent her 
head upon my shoulder, and wept bitterly. 
At that moment the sound of a loud knock- 
ing reminded me that Sydenham was then to 
call. 

** Ts it for you ?” said she in alarm; and 
scarcely had I answered in the affirmative, 
when she darted out of the room and ran up 
the second flight of stairs. In the same 
moment the voice of her husband, at the hall- 
door, enquiring if I was at home, overwhelmed 
me, if possible, with still greater consternation. 
His accent was precise and emphatic; his 
tread on the stairs, as he ascended, sounded 
heavily ; and when he entered the room, his 
face was pale, and his dark eyes vividly 


* fierce. 
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CHAP. IV. 


« Ts Mrs. Purcel here ?” said he, as he ap- 
proached towards the table on which lay the 
book I had been reading when she came in. 
His tone was arrogant, and I could not brook 
the menace of the aspect with which it was 
delivered. | 
" «Ts she 2” was all the answer I gave him: 
at the same moment I walked towards the 
fire, and stood on the hearth-rug, eying him, 
I must however say, with feelings more defen- 
sive and compassionate than those with which 
he appeared to be animated. 

Somewhat surprised by the manner with 
which I regarded him, he paused and looked 
around much perplexed. 

“¢ General Purcel,” said I, faintly, “I am at 


no loss to discover the cause of this singular 
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visit. My devotion to your daughter is not 
acceptable to her mother, nor to you: I think 
you cannot be offended if I enquire the cause 
on your part.” 

“ On mine there is none,” he replied, in a 
calmer voice; * but Mrs. Purcel, who has 
always been a woman of uncontrollable ca- 
price, has fallen into frenzy on the subject; 
and though I am well aware Maria can hardly 
hope for a more advantageous match, yet her 
mother is so vehemently opposed to your at- 
tachment, which we have both long remark- 
ed, that she will listen to no argument on the 
subject. She insisted to-night in such a 
manner I should forbid you my house, that I 


almost suspect she has herself if 


He hesitated, and then after a moment’s 
pause added; —* But it is impossible that the 


interest you appear to feel for Maria can be 
a disguise to conceal —” 
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Fe paused again, and I replied, ‘* General 
Purcel, I will not affect to misunderstand 
you; but I am a man of honour, and a word 
may appease all suspicions. Will you give 
me Maria?” 

** It must then be without her mother’s 
consent.” 

«¢ With yours I shall be satisfied, if Maria 
will,” 

“It must then be managed secretly; for 
Mrs. Purcel, when once her feelings or her 
passions are engaged, though in her milder 
moments seemingly of a far different order 
of temper, is deaf to reason, and blind to dan- 
ger ; nothing can repress her vehemence nor 
rule her wilfulness; she either loves or hates 
you; whichever is the source of her opposition, 
is equally beyond reason.” 

“ But,” said I, “ that can be only while 


the feeling lasts.” 
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‘¢ Till it is gratified,’ was his solemn and 
emphatic reply. 

“‘ "Then, if to expect any mitigation of her 
opposition be so hopeless, and you are will- 
ing, may I presume to ask the hand of 
Maria ?” 

“You have her heart, I think, and you 
have my consent; but be wary, and let me be 
no more seen in it than is absolutely neces- 
sary ;” and he smiled, as he added, “ such 
things will happen in the best regulated 
families.” 

At that moment I heard a rustling on the 
landing-place, and expected to see Mrs. 
Purcel burst into the room; but she descend- 
ed in the dark, and escaped from the house. 

It is not required of me to mention what far- 
ther passed with the General, and I dare no 
longer trust my pen with any reflections. Facts 
are all I may now venture to record. —The 


fetters of perdition were rivetted; the spells 
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that were to burst in horror had taken effect 
— the victims were now fastened to the stake 
—but they had no sense of their condition ; 
they were happy in a flowery, an arborous 
Sicilian garden: the volcano was below, and 


the giant earthquake only asleep. 
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CHAP. V. 


J nave remarked in my own experience two 
kinds of somnambular perception; the one, 
ordinary and common to all sorts of minds, 
but the other is strange, inscrutable, and pro- 
phetical; of rare occurrence even among those 
who'are saddened with the melancholy endow- 
ment. The same thing has, I imagine, been 
often observed before, and been distinguished 
by thoughtful men with the discriminative 
epithets of dreams and visions. The former, 
as I think, consist of the involuntary remem- 
brance and association of impressions which 
have been made on the senses, and are but 
the mere metaphorical clothing of unregulated 
reflection; the latter are apocalyptical admo- 
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nitions from heaven, — and of this kind was 
the omen of my sleep in that fatal night. 

I had a vision of an ancient church: ban- 
ners-and carved stalls, and stately tombs, and 
lone avenues of columns, stained with the 
many-coloured dim religious light of painted 
windows, were around me. I stood before 
the altar, with Maria as my bride: her father 
was there, and the priest was reading the 
service. I had the ring ready, when, sud- 
denly, in the place of Maria, I beheld her 
mother; still the ceremony proceeded as if 


there had been no change, but when the 
visionary bride raised her hand to receive 


the ring, the beauty of it became dust, and she 
' offered but the cany fingers of a skeleton. 
Although fate was in the revelation and in 
the tumultuous feelings with which I awoke, 
I yet soon reasoned myself into a calm inter- 


_pretation of the omen. 
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_ The unequivocal affection Mrs. Purcel had 
shown for me explained the source of the 
imagining which brought her to mar the 
marriage, and the vision then appeared. but 
the drowsy reminiscence of the scenes of the 
evening. Still, however, that mouldering 
mummy hand was ever before me, suggesting 
the dread of some hideous combination of 
unmixable and forbidden things. Weddings 
and funerals mingled together, and banquets 
at which the dead sat in their cerements. 
Nevertheless, in the morning I sent for 
Sydenham ; and having informed him of what 
had passed, he undertook to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the completion of my 
happiness : — happiness ! and in the evening 
I wrote to General Oglethorp, to tell him of 
my choice. By this time he was become 
very aged and infirm: he resided constantly 
at Bath, and seldom went abroad; but we 
frequently corresponded ; and although I had 
1.2 
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not before told him of my attachment to 
Maria Pureel, he was yet aware of my inten- 
tion to marry, and that I had selected my 


partner. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ir was not thought necessary that the pre- 
parations for the wedding should be of any 
particular splendour: on the contrary, it was 
determined that as soon as the ceremony was 
over, we should proceed on a tour to the 
Highlands of Scotland. All that was deemed 
requisite Sydenham undertook to arrange; 
and in consequence of the impassioned op- 
position of Mrs. Purcel, it was agreed that the 
General, on the pretext of showing Maria 
the curiosities of the Tower, should bring her 
to a church in the city, where the service 
might be performed, without the hazard of 
imterruption from her mother; for some ex- 
traordinary violence, in the event of discovery, 
was apprehended from her. 
L$ 
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It was necessary, however, that proper 
settlements should be prepared in the mean 
time; and, accordingly, as the lawyers re- 
quired three days to make up the writings, 
that interval was allowed to them; but they 
obtained more than a week by an event signal 
and appalling. 

Instead of receiving an answer from Gene- 
ral Oglethorp by return of the post, he 
came himself from Bath, and suddenly en- 
tered my room while Sydenham was with 
me. I rose to receive him with feelings of 
the liveliest delight. .'V’o see him in town, on 
the occasion, was far more than I had ven- 
tured to expect, considering his infirmities 
and the length of the journey. But in an in- 
stant the joy was extinguished; for, on offer- 
ing me his hand, he uttered a wild and feeble 
shriek, and sunk at my feet in speechless and 


powerless paralysis. 
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TI will not dwell on the scene. In the course 
of the same day he died. Thus, as it appeared, 
was the frightful vision which had so scared 
my sleep awfully realised, and the preparations 
for a wedding turned indeed into those for a 
funeral. 

But though the event was in itself so well 
calculated to fill my bosom with solemnity 
and sorrow, it had yet a far other effect. I 
was, as it were, lightened and lifted out of my 
accustomed superstitious apprehensions, and 
I felt eager and impatient of any occurrence 
which impeded the consummation of my fate. 

Before the excellent old man was committed 
to the earth, Sydenham procured the license ; 
and the day of the entombment was appointed 
for the joyous celebration of my wedding. 

I shrink and I shudder when I now recall 
to mind the infatuation that made me join 
things which nature has so impressively placed 
asunder. Sydenham urged me to pause, — to 

L 4 
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sacrifice to decorum; but his argument and 
eloquence were unavailing. General Purcel, 
too, entreated me to let but a week pass over. 
I was, however, obstinate; and he brought 
me letters from Maria, all asking delay; but 
I regarded them as the suggestions of his 
own weakness. 

The morning and the hour being in con- 
sequence of my inflexible determination so 
fixed, and General Purcel having agreed to 
attend the funeral, it was resolved that the 
marriage-ceremony, instead of taking place as 
previously arranged, should be performed in 
Westminster-Abbey, where the remains of 
my uncle were to be laid, and immediately 
after the burial. 

That such an unnatural mixture of irre- 
concilable rites should ever have been con- 
seated to by a creature so full of tenderness 
and of such unparalleled delicacy as Maria, 


is not the Jeast wonder in our dismal story ; 
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but she was fastened to the same chain by 
which I was drawnon. It was thought by us 
that the horrible stratagem of joining the 
funeral and the wedding together would 


never be suspected by Mrs. Purcel. 
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GHARSVLE 


Tue funeral procession moved towards the 
Abbey as the clock was striking seven : — 
the service was read and the burial com- 
pleted. The friends of my uncle who had 
come to pay the last tribute of their regard 
had retired, and General Purcel and myself 
also left the church; but instead of going back 
to the coach which had brought us, we 
walked into the cloisters. 

Sydenham was not at the funeral. Maria 
with a young friend and her maid were under 
his charge ina house in Abingdon-Street; and 
as soon as the hearse and the remains of the 
pageantry left the Abbey, they entered the 
church by Poets’ Corner. 

Except the clergyman, and the servants of 


the Cathedral, there were no spectators. — 
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By some inexplicable influence, however, my 
valet, of his own accord, remained at the door 
to prevent interruption, and the ceremony 
proceeded ; but just in the moment when I 
was in the act of putting on the ring, he came 
rushing towards us with such an expression of 
consternation in his countenance, that I was 
startled and alarmed before he had power to 
tell his fear. In the same moment Maria 
screamed, for her mother entered the church, 
pale, dishevelled, and frantic, crying, “ I for- 
bid the bands — brother and sister — brother 
and sister!” I heard no more :—the vast 
edifice reeled, as it were, around me, and the 
pillars and monuments seemed as if they were 
tumbling upon my head; and then there is a 
hiatus in my remembrance, a chasm in my 
life. 

When I recovered from the shock, under 
which I had fallen senseless on the pavement, 


T found myself at home in my own cham- 
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ber, and Sydenham standing mournfully at 
my bed-side.—I asked no questions, but 
pressed his hand. 

“‘ The carrriage,” said he, “is at the door, 
and I will go with you.” 

I made no answer, but rose, for I had not 
been undressed, and followed him to the 
carriage. 

Ten years have passed since that dreadful 
morning, and I have never opened my lips 
to enquire the issues of the event; but one 
day, about two years ago, in visiting the 
English cemetery at Lisbon, I saw on a 
marble slab, which the weather or accident 
had already partly defaced, the epitaph of 
Maria. ‘The remainder of my own story is 
but a tissue of aimless and objectless wan- 
derings and moody meditations, under the 
anguish of the inherited curse.— But all will 
soon be over:—a tedious hectic that has 


long been consuming me, reluctantly and 
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slowly, hath at last, within these few days, 
so augmented its fires, that I am conscious, 
from a sentiment within, I cannot survive an- 
other month; I have, indeed, had my warn- 
ing. Twice hath a sound like the voice 
of my sister startled my unrefreshing sleep: 
when it rouses me for the third time, then 


I shall awake to die. 


FINIS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue original letters from which the fore- 
going narrative has been extracted, rather 
than compiled, were addressed to the late 
Sir George Shelbrooke, K.C.B., and ex- 
tended nearly to the number of a hundred. 
About ten years ago they were given to a 
relation of the editor, for the purpose of 
being published entire; but it was then 
thought that the recollection of the principal 
incident was still too fresh in the minds of 
many persons of quality to justify such a 
measure, especially as they contained observ- 
ations calculated to wound the feelings of an 
amiable family. 

After the death of Sir George, the manu- 
scripts were allowed to remain with the 
gentleman in whose hands they had been 
left, by that excellent man and distinguished 


officer, till the beginning of last year, when 
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he delivered them to the editor, expressing 
at the same time a wish, as his own infirm 
health prevented him from engaging in the 
arduous task of superintending the publica- 
tion, that he would adopt some means to 
lay before the world, a moral lesson so 
impressive in itself and so instructive by its 
consequences. ‘This led to a correspondence 
with Mr. Blackwood, who, even without 
seeing the papers, declared himself to be so 
affected by the story, that he would willingly 
publish the whole series in his Magazine. 
Conduct so liberal commanded equal confi- 
dence,’ and the letters were accordingly sent 
to Edinburgh; but, on submitting them to 
Mr. North, his confidential adviser in literary 
matters, that eminent scholar made some ob- 
jection to certain personal strictures in them, 
as rendering many of the letters unfit for 
their miscellany, and in consequence the de- 
sion of an entire publication was a second 


time abandoned. 
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Mr. Blackwood, however, suggested, that 
by omitting minute details and reflections on 
individuals, the letters would still afford ma- 
terials, from which an interesting story might _ 
be constructed. ‘This task the editor has 
accordingly endeavoured to perform, with as 
close an adherence to the original text, as 
the nature of the work would permit. But 
it is the public who will judge of the manner 
in which he has executed this difficult and 
delicate undertaking ; and, when the distance 
of his residence from London is considered, 
he trusts, that the few errors of the press 
which may here and there be detected, espe- 
cially the unaccountable orthography of Mag- 
deline for Magdalen, will not be objected as 
faults of a very offensive complexion. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE WEST, 


WE'RE COME TO SEE THE KING. 


INTRODUCTION... 


HAD we the power of conferring canoni- 
zation, we would rather make a saint of 
the Legislator that gives us one additional 
holiday, than of any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whatsoever who contrives a new 
tax. Judge, then, what our feelings of 
love and loyalty must be towards his 
Most Gracious Majesty King George the 
Fourth, for having conferred, at one time, 
upon the delighted lieges of his ancient 
Kingdom of Scotland, a whole fortnight of 
festivals, to their inexpressible solace and 
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satisfaction, and the particular profit of the 
pleasant and facetious citizens of Edin- 
burgh. 

But that our pen is of a local and con- 
stipated nature, we would expatiate upon 
this amiable benignity of the Monarch, 
and the joy with which, like the universal 
sunshine, the Royal presence blithened all 
the land. We would describe its urbane 
influences extending into the misty depths 
of the Highland glens, and calling, like 
spirits from the vasty deep, a wild and 
wondering race to walk the streets of the 
metropolis with an innocent fierceness 
which found nothing to destroy ; we would 
talk largely of the relapse and conversion 
of genteel writers to the signet into the 
likenesses of savage Celts and roving bar- 
barians—and with all the redolence of elo- 
quence we would discourse of gausy bailies, 
provosts proud, and the detail of other 
smirking corporate bodies. These things, 
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however, are above the stinted mediocrity 
of our genius ; and, therefore, with a judi- 
cious economical respect for our own limited 
powers, we propose to ourselves the hum- 
bler task of relating a few circumstances 
connected with the part and interest 
which the inhabitants of the West Coun- 
try took in the festivities of the Royal 
Visit. 


GREENOCK FOLK. 


“ SAWNERS M‘AUSLAN,” said the mis- 
tress, as soon as she had stretched herself 
in the bed beside her husband, “* Sawners 
M‘Auslan, are ye sound already ?” 

“ Tm no sleeping,” replied the skipper, 
a little gruffly, still remaining with his 
face towards the wall. 

“ Gin ye’re no sleeping, tak tent, I hae 
something to say.” 

* T can hear you—-what is it ?” 

“ Ye ken, Sawners, that ye hae lang 
promis’t me a jaunt, and everybodie’s gaun 
intil Edinburgh.—Dinna ye think a jaunt 
to see the King would be a real fine ane ? 
—Na, as I’m to be trustit, the man’s 
snoring in a dead sleep.—I say, Sawners 
M‘Auslan.” 


“ Tm no sleeping.” 
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“Then, what were the last words I said?” 

“TI say, Sawners M‘Auslan.” In say- 
ing which, he roused up a little, and Mrs 
M‘Auslan resumed the thread of her dis- 
course. 

“ I had begood to say, that as every 
body’s gaun to see the King, it’s our duty 
to gang likewise; and considering how 
lang it is sin’ ye promis’t to tak’ me to 
Embro’, ’'m sure ye might do waur than 
mak’ it out noo.” 

“ A’ that’s vera true, Leizy, my dear, 
but times were times when I made that 
promise.—Ye should reflek, that sin I gied 
up the sea at the peace, the parts both of 
the America and the Kilmun hae scarcely 
brought in a black bawbee.” 

* But for a that, we hae reason to be 
thankful for our mercies—for the parts 0’ 
the steam-boats hae been just a coining,” 
replied the lady, somewhat coaxingly. 

“ It’s a that ye ken,” said the Captain, 
gravely, “ the trade’s over-done; they hae 
been gaun to leeward a’ last year.” 

A 2 
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“ Then, for gudesake, before a’ gangs to 
a’, let us take our pleasure o't.” 

It’s easy, Leizy, for you to speak; but 
thirs no times for gallanting. The ballast 
o every business has shifted ; and there’s 
no a merchant amang us that’s no hogged 
mair or less.” 

“ ‘They should hae taen better care, and 
keepit the grip when they had it; for ye 
see noo, that ye ought to hae follow’t my 
advice, and been done wi trade when ye 
left aff the sea—as I’m sure ye hae lost 
siller by your parts o’ vessels. As for the 
steam-boats, they’re shoogly things, and I 
hae nae broo o them,—meikle better 
would it hae been for our family had ye 
biggit, as I wantit you, a neat bit house 
on Cartsdyke-brae in the park, where Jen- 
ny Galbraith has set doun her Legacy-hall 
—and I wish ye would sell your parts, and 
do’'t yet. But ye will aye take your own 
bullhorn’t way, Sawners,—and I wouldna 
wonder, for a your lang promises to the 
contrarie, that ye’ll no tak my advice, and 
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gang to see the King as weel as the lave. 
—I wouldna gie a snuff for a man that 
winna, bide by his word.” 

“ It’s ill getting a breek aff a Hielan- 
man,—and ye shou’dna need to be tell’t, 
Leizy, that this is no weather for setting 
the top-gallant sails.” 

“ Ay, that’s what ye ay say when I 
want onything ; and Ill never believe but 
yere a real hard nigger after this.” 

“ Leizy, my dear! Leizy, ye should 
consider.” 

“ Will ye tak me to Embro’? that’s 
what I consider.” 

“Tm sure,” said the Captain, after a 
short reflective pause, “ that I ne’er refus’t 
you any thing that was reasonable !” 

“ Didna ye refuse to big a house to let 
us live like our neibours ?” 

“ Ye ken I hopit to mak better o’t, and 
maybe, an ye woud hae patience, we may 
weather that point yet.” 

“ Na, if ye think o bigging houses, 
gudeman, I’m sure ye may weel spare twa 
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three pounds to see the King, an’ no be a 
prin the waur ot. It’s no right o’ you to 
be aye making a puir mouth. I ne’er saw 
ye otherwise; trouth, an’ I hadna kent 
better, I might lang sinsyne hae thought 
ye were baithe rookit and herrit. It’s a 
slighting o’ the mercy to be continually 
willy-waing about your losses, and it’s a 
sinfu’ thing no to tak the santified use 0’ 
what we hae gotten. However, Pm glad 
to hear that ye can afford to bigg a house ; 
and I hope it will be something out o’ the 
common,—so, before casting away the cost, 
I would seriously advise you to take a look 
weel about you,—and for this, if there 
were no other cause, I would gang intil 
Embro’, for they say the houses in the 
Newtown are most convenient.” 

“ It’s no the jaunt,” replied the relent- 
ing skipper, “ that I grudge, but the out- 
fit and new rigging.” 

“ Noo, Sawners, that’s like yoursel,” 
said Mrs M‘Auslan, caressingly ; “ and 
since ye hae consented to take me to see 
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the King, it wouldna be fair o’ me to be 
overly severe on your purse. [ll seek nae 
mair than a pelice and bonnet, although I 
hear that Miss Menie M‘Neil has had 
down frae London some real beautiful 
gowns.” | 

““ Miss Menie Devil !’—growled the ap- 
prehensive husband at the name of the 
cheap and tasteful Miss Menie. 

Mrs M‘Auslan, however, followed up 
the advantage which she had thus gained, 
and in the end succeeded not only in ob- 
taining the Captain’s consent to take her 
to meet his Majesty on his arrival, but al- 
so that she might pay Miss Menie a visit 
in the morning, in order to be properly 
rigged out to appear before royalty neigh- 
bourlike. 

Whether there is any truth in the alle- 
gation of the Glasgow people, that nothing 
walks in the middle of the street but cows 
and Greenock folk, we shall for the pre- 
sent suppress our natural inclination to in- 
vestigate the causes of a subject so inte- 
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resting to philosophy, and proceed to state 
the important fact, that soon after break- 
fast next morning, Mrs M‘Auslan was 
seen picking her steps along the crown of 
the causeway towards Miss Menie M‘Neil’s 
emporium of fashion. For the day was 
wet, as the weather always is at Greenock, 
except when it happens to snow, and the 
side-pavement was much in the same state 
as it was in the days of a certain learned 
clerk, who commenced his celebrated re- 
monstrance to the magistrates on the sub- 
ject, by saying, that “ In Rome, and in 
Athens, and in all well-regulated cities,” 
&c. thereby exhorting the bailies of Green- 
ock to imitate the Roman Consuls and the 
Athenian Archons, and to recall to mind 
how Tarquinius Priscus constructed the 
cloace of the Eternal City, how Provost 
Pericles built the Parthenon, and with 
what dignity Epaminondas performed his 
duty as a bailie, even with respect to the 
common sewers and dunghills of Thebes. 


— But, notwithstanding the eloquence and 
11 
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erudition of the clerk, the side-pavements 
of Greenock seem still to have a natural 
predilection to continue in the same state; 
and no better proof of the fact need be ad- 
duced, than the incident to which we have 
alluded, namely, that Mrs M‘Auslan was 
eschewing the plainstones, where herring 
heads and other odoriferoussubstances emu- 
lated the sights and scents of the classical 
Canongate of Edinburgh and the streets of 
Paris. But although Mrs M‘Auslan was, 
for the reasons delicately alluded to, com- 
pelled to keep the middle of the street, yet 
she rather conformed to the general cus- 
tom of the town, than acted under any 
constraint of necessity ; for, in common 
with the Greenock ladies, she kept two 
carriages, vulgarly called pattens; and 
elevated on them, in passing the square, 
she fell in with Mrs Goroghan, returning 
from the market. 

After a few sympathetic reciprocities 
relative to the state of the weather, their 
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conversation naturally turned on the uni- 
versal topic of the time, the King’s Visit. 

“Ye'll be gaun intil Embro’, nae doubt ?” 
said Mrs Goroghan. 

“We're swithering,” replied Mrs M‘Aus- 
Jan, “ for the gudeman’s unco sweart.” 

“ It’s weel for them to gang that can af- 
ford it,” was the answer. The admonito- 
ry hint implied in this expression, we have 
some reason to believe, was not altogether 
dictated by the most charitable feeling, 
but was, in truth, somewhat spiced with 
envy. For Mrs Goroghan, like her neigh- 
bour, had pled all her blandishments to 
induce her husband to be neighbour-like 
on the royal occasion, but without equal 
success. Had we, however, any doubt of 
the animus by which she was actuated in 
the observation, it would certainly have 
been removed by what followed. 

“I’m sure,” said she, “ I wis you muckle 
gude o’ the jaunt ; but there will be a real 
gathering. The whole clanjamphry o the 


kintra’s running to Embro’. I won’er 
12 
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what ye'll a’ see—the King’s but a man, 
and the cat may tak a look at the King 
ony day. But dinna let me deteen you in 
the wat, Mrs M‘Auslan, for this is a sore 
morning, and I fin ane o’ my shoon lets 
With this they separated, Mrs M‘Aus- 
lan pursuing her journey to the milliner’s, 
suffering some degree of excitement from 
the subtractive congratulations of Mrs 
Goroghan, who, goaded by what she had 
heard, and none doubting that the M‘Aus- 
lans would, during their jaunt, indulge in 
all the loyal revellings of the capital, quick- 
ened her steps towards home, where she 
found her husband engaged in reading a 
long letter which he had received that 
morning by the post from the master of 
one of his ships. 

“ What will I no tell you, gudeman ?” 
said she, as soon as she entered the room, 
seating herself without throwing off her 
tartan plaid—*“ isna that extravagant wo- 
man, Mrs M‘Auslan, gaun galloping in till 


in. 
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Embro’ to see the King? But she’s weel 
off—she has a man that kens what it is to 
keep out a station o’ life—yow'll no hear 
what I’m saying.” 

“ Weel,” replied the ship-owner, folding 
up the letter, “ this is no sae bad—the 
freight frae the Mediterranean to Liver- 
pool should clear the out-fit and men’s 
wages ; and this charter to Savannah, as 
things go, is as good as could be looked 
for.” 

* Wha’s that letter frae 2” inquired the 
lady, somewhat interested by understand- 
ing that it contained profitable intelli- 
gence. 

“ Captain Bunten,” replied Mr Goro- 
ghan—* he’s in at Liverpool frae Malta 
and Sicily wi a cargo o’ brimstane, and has 
got a charter to carry a load of crockery- 
ware to Savannah.” 

“ Crockery-ware ! heh, but that’s a brittle 
cargo!” said his wife, a little merrily, add- 
ing, “ but you didna heed what I was tell- 
ing you—Wha wad hae thought it? But 
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Captain M‘Auslan and his wife are going 
on a jaunt to Embro’ to see the King. ’'m 
sure J didna think they were in a circum- 
stance at this time for ony sic show. But 
she’s an upsetting woman, and can twine 
her gudeman roun’ her finger. An she had 
to deal with the like o’ some that I'll no 
name, she would ken what it is to hae a 
gudeman.” 

“ But this, a thing considered, Jenny, 
my dear, is no ill news,” said Mr Goro- 
ghan, wishing to turn her talk from the 
Embro’ topic, patting the letter at the same 
time with his right hand as he held it on 
his knee in the left. 

* But what signifies it a’ to me?” ex. 
claimed the lady, a little tartly—“ what 
am I the better o’ your profits and gains ? 
—ye let me hae nothing without a grum- 
ble—the bit and the buffet’s my portion. 
O, yere the wee hardness, Baldy, or ye 
ne’er would alloo your wife and family to 
be sae looked down upon by the like o’ Mrs 
M‘Auslan.” | 
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“* Wheesht, wheesht, Jenny, and dinna 
complain; for ’llno say but thir news hae 
a wee thaw’t my objections.” After some 
further colloquy, Mrs Goroghan was also 
permitted to authorize the tasteful Miss 
Menie to prepare a proper paraphernalia 
to enable her to take a part and portion in 
the joy and festivities of the metropolis. 

Miss Menie, we should mention, has a - 
commendable desire to sell her oldest-fa- 
shioned articles first; indeed, we believe 
that something of the sort has always been 
common among mercers. It is true, that 
the most conscientious of the trade make 
a point, in such cases, to say nothing of the 
fashionableness of the patterns, but in pro- 
portion to the care with which they do this, 
they enlarge on the good qualities of the 
texture and durability. We therefore ad- 
vise our fair friends, when they go a-shop- 
ping, to be always particular as to fashion, 
and to suspect, when the haberdashers or 
milliners praise the well-wearing substance 
of any tissue, that they are anxious to get 
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rid of an old shopkeeper. Mrs M‘Auslan, 
however, did not require a hint of this kind, 
for experience had made her quite aware 
of the fact; nor did she, with that rashness 
which we have often observed so blame- 
able in the conduct of some ladies, proceed 
without preface or prelude to make at once 
her purchases. On the contrary, before 
giving Miss Menie the slightest intimation 
of the objects of her visit, she began to 
sound her afar off as to who among the no- 
bility of Greenock were speaking of going 
to Edinbrogh, and what preparations their 
ladies were making for the occasion. 

We shall not undertake to affirm, that 
the ingenious Miss Menie was thence in- 
duced to infer that Mrs M‘Auslan herself 
had any intention of going to see the King, 
far less to suspect that the purpose of her 
visit that morning was to give orders for 
a suitable wardrobe, because she said no- 
thing that could fully warrant us to do so. 
She, however, mentioned with the greatest 
civility, the names of different ladies who 
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had ordered dresses of unusual elegance to 
be prepared, and showed several in the 
hands of the makers, of such superior style 
and fashion, as left no doubt in the bosom 
of Mrs M‘Auslan that they were destined 
to add splendour to Holyrood. 

Having thus obtained some idea of the 
preparations which were going forward, 
and in what colours other ladies intended 
to kithe before Majesty, she then consult- 
ed with Miss Menie about her own equip- 
ment; and the milliner, being informed by 
her Edinbrogh correspondent that blue and 
white constituted the national livery, it 
was agreed that these colours ought to 
predominate in her dresses. Indeed, Mrs 
M‘Auslan was decidedly of opinion, that 
some of the ladies had shown on this, as 
on every other occasion, their usual want 
of taste, to which opinion Miss Menie, 
with a smile, tacitly assented. 

But although Mrs M‘Auslan was thus 
solicitous about the fashionable display 
which she intended to make in the metro- 
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polis, she was nevertheless a discreet and 
prudent wife, and accordingly her instruc- 
tions were given with as much regard to 
economy as was consistent with genteeli- 
ty, and her choice received every com- 
mendation which Miss Menie is so sweet- 
ly in the practice of bestowing on the taste 
of all her customers. Mrs Goroghan, who, 
in the course of the same day, visited the 
shop also for the same purpose, vehement- 
ly, however, condemned the whole selection 
as paltry to a degree, being perfectly per- 
suaded, as she told Miss Menie, that Mrs 
M‘Auslan would be just a figure in Em- 
bro. “ But nae better could be expectit 
frae the like o’ her. I’m sure I hope sin- 
cerely she'll keep awa frae us, for I would- 
na like to be affrontit with her yellyhoo- 
ing afore the King. Howsever, Miss Me- 
nie, it maks na odds, a hachle’s like a club- 
by foot, made by the hand o’ God, and a’ 
the wealth of Indy would ne’er gar Mrs 
M‘Auslan look like a leddy—so it’s a’ ane 
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what she maks choice 0’, or how ye may 
make it up, she’s sicen a coarse woman.” 

Miss Menie did not at all controvert this 
opinion, because she foresaw that it would 
probably lead to beneficial consequences to 
herself; on the contrary, she insinuated 
that certainly Mrs M‘Auslan might have 
made a better choice, and that, if she had 
chosen a showy trimming, exhibiting at the 
same time several more expensive patterns 
than the one preferred, the dress she had 
ordered would have been a very different 
thing. 

*“ And so ye would advise me to take 
this ?” replied Mrs Goroghan, fixing her 
desiring eyes on the most expensive of the 
selection exhibited. But Miss Menie re- 
turned an evasive answer, calculated, how- 
ever, to strengthen the influence of the 
beauty of the pattern, for she said that it 
had been much admired by some of the 
most fashionable ladies, and mentioned the 
names of several, whom she knew Mrs Go- 
roghan considered as holding their heads 
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above her, who was, in all respects, both 
in purse and pedigree, their equal. “ But,” 
subjoined Miss Menie, “ I hae vera mis- 
fortunately got but one suit of that trim- 
ming, and I’m amaist under a promise to 
gie the first offer to more than ane.” 

* Ready money’s ready money, Miss 
Menie,” replied Mrs Goroghan, “ and ye'll 
just lay by the article for me. First come 
first served—folk in a public way should- 
na be respecters o’ persons, but pleasure a’ 
their customers to the best of their ability. 
I won’er what right has ony body in the 
toun of Greenock to set up for being better 
than another—arena we a working for 
our bread ?—I’m sure, Miss Menie, I see 
no more genteelity in a pestle and mortar 
than a tar barrel, and little difference be- 
tween an ellwand and an elsin—it’s no the 
cloke that maks the friar; and in a toun 
like ours, where we live by our ettling, 
trade maks us a’ sib to ane another; so that, 
whate’er fools may think to the contrary, 

B 
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it’s very true what I hae heard said, that 
the change-wife’s gill-stoup is full cousin 
to the spirit-dealer’s gallon-pot, the lawful 
offspring of the foreign merchant’s rum- 
puncheon. I would, therefore, Miss Menie, 
be weel pleased to ken wha it is amang us 
that would take upon them to think me 
no entitled to gang as far ben as the best 
o them. But the making o’ stepbairns is 
an auld faut in Greenock; and ye may 
mind, when we were in the dancing-school, 
Miss Menie, whatna lassies aye drew the 
head tickets to the kintra-dances. It gars 
my corruption rise yet to think o’ the mas- 
ter’s cheaterie.—But it’s a real droll thing, 
Miss Menie, that ye’re no marriet, noo when 
I think how ye were aye obligated to dance 
wi’ a lassie partner at the practeesings ; 
howsever, I fancy it was a fedum o’ what 
was ordained for you; yet, for a’ that, ye 
should be thankfw, as ye’re no fash’d in 
thir bad times wi’ a cankrie gudeman’s 
thrawn temper. Ye’ll tak tent, however, 
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that this is my trimming, and I trust ye’ll 
no disappoint me in getting the things 
ready; for, as every body’s on the flichter 
to see the King, me and Mr Goroghan are 
thinking it will be necessary to gang off 
twa three days afore he’s expeckit ; so yell 
be sure and keep your word, Miss Menie.” 
—The which Miss Menie promised to do 
faithfully, and in time faithfully did. 


PAISLEY BODIES. 


AMONG other extraordinary effects of 
the radical distemper which lately raged 
in the West, was a solemn resolution, on 
the part of a patriotic band of weavers’ 
wives, to abjure tea and all other exciseable 
articles ; in conformity to which, and ac- 
tuated by the fine frenzy of the time, they 
seized their teapots, and marching with 
them in procession to a bridge, sacrificed 
them to the Goddess of Reform, by dash- 
ing them, with uplifted arms and an intre- 
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pid energy, over into the river,—and after- 
wards they ratified their solemn vows with 
copious libations of smuggled whisky. Whe- 
ther this interesting ceremonial, so affect- 
ing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
took place in Paisley, or in some one of its 
reflective villages, we have not yet, to our 
own Satisfaction, entirely ascertained ; but 
the historical fact is as certain, as that the 
inhabitants of the venerable town are ne- 
cessarily what Cobbet calls a thinking peo- 
ple. We say necessarily, for there is no 
truth in all philosophy more sure than that 
sedentary occupation has a special influence 
on the cogitative faculties of man, dispos- 
ing all engaged in such employment to in- 
dulge themselves with theoretical opinions; 
and the Paisley bodies being in general 
weavers and manufacturers, are, of course, 
like all other indoor artizans, particularly 
subject to the moral flatulency of hypothe- 
tical ideas. The sensation, therefore, which 
the news of the King’s intended visit pro- 
duced among them, was, in many respects, 
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very different from the lively excitement 
of those impulses of loyal curiosity which 
moved the bustling, ruddy, maritime Green- 
ock folks, to resolve at once to partake and 
increase the festivities prepared in the me- 
tropolis for the reception of his Majesty. 
They pondered well the objects and policy 
of the Royal Progress, and the result was 
as germaine to the premises, as that recent 
process of their ingenuity, by which they 
traced the fluctuations of trade to the an- 
cient and unaltered institutions of King, 
Lords, and Commons. 

* So he’s really coming,” said Robin 
Orr, advancing towards a batch of pale 
cotton-faced weavers, who were standing 
on the plainstones in front of the Tolbooth, 
with their hands in their breeches’ pockets, 
and their green duffle aprons tucked aside. 

‘So they say,” replied Clattering Tam, 
an eminent member of the Radical Asso- 
ciation, “ and wi sic a retinue o’ placemen 
and pensioners as ne’er was heard tell 0’ 
in a Christian land.” 
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* Man! I’m blithe to hear that,” ex- 
claimed auld gash-gabbit Jamie o’ the 
Sneddan. 

* Gordon’s Lone, Prussia Street '” cried 
Clattering Tam, starting backwards, “blithe 
to hear o° sic a deluge o” corruption !” 

“Deed am I,” said Jamie, “* for there 
will be a skailing of moully pennies !|—I 
hae amaist a mind to tak my foot in my 
hand, and gang into Embro’ to see’t.” 

* And I’m fain too,” added Robin Orr, 

“to see what sort o’ a cork* a King really 
is.” 
“I wonder to hear you, Robin,” replied 
Clattering Tam, somewhat gravely—“ ane 
o your principles to think of joining in the 
foolerie o’ man-worship |” 

“Na, Tam,” cried gabby Jamie, “ there’s 
great need for a revision o’ a’ our prin- 
ciples, or I’m far wrang; for ye see trade’s 
grown better, and though the House of 
Commons is neither hue nor hair changed 


* The slang term for master. 
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trae what it was, things hae come round, 
the whilk gars me true that there was 
mair 0’ the vapour o’ a toom stomach, than 
the reason o’ a sound mind, in the princi- 
ples o our job the ither year.” 

* Tm confoundit,” exclaimed Tam, “ to 
hear the like o’ that doctrine fra you! Is 
na the House of Commons the rotten car- 
case 0° British liberty ? Its corruption has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” 

“Tm no denying that,” replied Jamie ; 
“a reform in the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament is very necessary ; but dinna ye 
think, if ony way could be devised to per- 
suade the King to bide in Scotland, there 
would be a better chance o’ bringing it to 
a bearing; for ye ken he would be mair 
amang honester folk than he is in Lonon. 
Indeed it’s my notion, that this jaunting 
to Ireland, and Handover, and syne to 
Embro’, looks as he had himself some 
thought o° flitting; and I dinna wonder 
at it, for the Lononers hae been made sae 
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het and fou by the lang residenting o’ the 
Court amang them, that they hae forgot- 
ten themselves, and acted as if the Crown 
wasna a moveable.—Odsake ! an he would ° 
but think o’ coming to Paisley, it would 
be a glorious job for trade.” 

“ What would he do in Paisley 2?” said 
Clattering Tam. “I would like to ken 
that?” 

“Ye needna be fear’t, Tam,” replied 
Robin Orr; “he'll no come this way. 
The Radical exploit has clour’t the cha- 
racter 0’ Paisley wi’ the King.” 

* I’m sure,” said Jamie o’ the Sneddan, 
“ that mair’s the pity ; for it would be a 
prime thing just to get the benefit for twa 
three days o’ the Court prodigality ; and 
really, if it be true that the King keeps 
awa fra the West out 0’ ony reason 0’ po- 
licy, we should endeavour to mak it up 
wi him. [ll no say that we haena done 
waur things in our time, than to appoint 
a committee to gang in to Embro’, to be- 
have in a loyal and dutiful manner, in or- 
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der to win and wile his Majesty to gie us 
aca’ at Paisley.” 

During this conversation a considerable 
number of other weaver lads collected 
around the orators, and they all, at this 
suggestion, testified their approbation of 
the proposal, and voluntarily offered a 
weekly contribution to defray the expences 
of the mission. Clattering Tam, however, 
resolutely opposed it, as most derogatory 
to their character as reformers. But his 
animadversions, instead of producing the 
effect intended, only served to strengthen 
their loyal determination. 

“ If what we propose,” replied Peter 
Gauze, a short, well-set man, who, by a 
certain air of activity in his manner, and 
neatness in his dress, compared with the 
others, indicated that he was one of those 
clever and shrewd fellows, who, by the 
exercise of their natural sagacity, rise from 
the loom into the warehouse, and ultimate- 
ly animate the vast machinery of the cot- 


ton-mills—‘ If what we propose,” said Pe- 
B 2 
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ter, ““ was any thimg contrary to sound 
reason, then ye might mak an objection. 
But I never heard, that to pay a proper 
respek to magistrates was a dishonourable 
doing in any man. And isna the name of 
King but a short word for chief magistrate, 
or president, or ony thing ye like to ca’ 
the man that maun hae the casting vote 
in every community, be it great or sma’? 
For my part, I think it a very sensible 
hint, for a squad o’ us to gang in till Em- 
bro’ at this time, and demean ourselves as 
honest men forenent his Majesty; and 
though it’s very creditable to you that 
propose to be sharers in the lawin, yet it 
seems to me that it would be in a better 
conformity for us no to appear as a depu- 
tation, but ilk on his ain poeck neuk; be- 
cause, as our objek is to give his Majesty 
an assurance, that if he would come west 
the gait, he would be treated wi a man- 
ner 0’ respek and cordiality in Paisley, it 
wouldna look weel, considering the natu- 


ral objection of the government to com- 
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mittees among the people for political pur- 
poses, just to meet him wi’ a deputation ; 
for it would be as good as telling him that 
we're an organized body that he maun jook 
to please. Therefore, I say, it will be a 
far better compliment for those that can 
afford it, to go in at their ain cost, as mem- 
bers and portioners o the community at 
large, and leave the public part of the 
show to the magistrates, who are making 
every proper preparation to uphold the 
character of the toun.” 

The de’il mean them,” said Clattering 
Tam, “it’s at the public expence, and be 
damnt:to them.”, 

** Ay,” replied the former speaker, a lit- 
tle slyly, “ that’s true, Tam ; but they have 
a very proper respek to economy, for a 
that; and though they hae hired a coach, 
and got the toun arms painted on the door, 
and intend to figure awa’ wi four horses, 
the toun officers, it’s thought, will do brave- 
ly. for flunkies, without ony more immedi- 
ate outlay than getting their yearly scarlet 
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coats a week sooner ; for ye ken they would 
hae gotten them ony hoo on the King’s 
birth-day, and that’s the twelfth of Au- 
gust. Moreover, it’s said that there’s sic 
a providing of hamart victual amang them 
on account of the dearth expekit in Edin- 
burgh, that’s most creditable to their poli- 
tical economy. I’m weel inform’t that 
they hae barrow’t a great garnel kist, (had 
they been extravagant, Tam, they would 
hae coft it,) and it’s to be filled wi farls 0° 
bread, every Bailie’s wife gieing a baking, 
and a power of mutton hams, blood-pud- 
dings, a haggis, and a savoury covert plate, 
and it’s to be strappit on ahint the state 
coach, for though the kist itsel will be a 
cargo, it’s yet thought that four horses 
will surely be of a eapacity to harl both it 
and the corporate bodies, wi’ a’ their pa- 
rapharnauls.” 

Clattering Tam, however, was not to 
be convinced. A thorough and engrained 
‘radical, he continued to argue against the 
headlong prostration of principle, with 
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which the others appeared actuated, as he 
said, like the swine possessed of devils, 
who committed suicide by leaping into 
the sea. But his eloquence and arguments 
only excited their mirth; and he was in 
the end so effectually laughed at, that he 
slunk away, leaving Peter Gauze master 
of the street. 

“ Lads,” said Peter, looking after Tam 
as he was stalking away with long strides, 
his hands in his pockets, and his elbows 
looking out at the holes in his sleeves, 
* he’s wrang-headed; for although it’s weel 
enough for us, and the like o’ us, in a crack 
oer a stoup, to tease and card matters 0’ 
kingly policy, yet there’s a craft in a 
trades; and I’m thinking it’s as necessary 
for a man to serve a prenticeship in the 
art of law-making, as in the weaving 0’ 
muslin. For though the King and his 
Lords and Commons aiblins ken the uses 
and the ways o’ the shuttle and the tredles, 
just as we do councils and parliaments, 
they would make a poor hand in the prac- | 
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tice ; and I doubt we would ravel the yairn, 
and spoil the pirns o’ government, were we 
to meddle wi’ them.—In good sooth, the 
part of common folk, like you and me, lies 
in a sma’ sphere, and the best thing we can 
do is to act in it as weel as we can; by the 
whilk, we'll cause the less trouble to those 
aboon us, and thereby mak them more and 
more disposed to slacken the auld laws o’ 
the ancient rugging and riving times ;— 


- and, for the same reason, it’s our own in- 


terest to be respectfw towards the King in 
his personality, for, as a man, his good will 
is naturally to be won by kindness ; and 
if he sees us weel behaved towards him, he 
canna but feel in his own breast an inclina- 
tion to return the compliment. So, without 
making any sprose about enticing him to 
Paisley, which, in my opinion, would be a 
fool thing, let as many of us as can bear 
the cost gang until Kmbro’, and join the 
welcome in a rational manner,—the whilk 
will no be the less creditable to us as men 
or subjects, that it is done wi’ forethought, 
method, and temperance.” 
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GLASGOW PEOPLE. 


PROFOUND, heartfelt, and universal was 
the sensation with which the joyful news 
of the King’s visit vibrated through the 
bosoms of his faithful lieges in the royal 
city of Glasgow. Between the Cross and 
Madeira Court, from the Exchange to the 
Broomielaw,upthe High Street to that mo- 
nument of oppression, the celebrated Inch- 
belly-Bridge-Toll-bar, down the Saltmar- 
ket, and across the Clyde, and far beyond 
the Barracks in the east, every counte- 
nance that morning was radiant with un- 
wonted intelligence. The Provost and 
Bailies, and those who sit in council with 
them, were seen in their official sable, 
adorned with cocked hats and golden 
chains, walking the plainstones in a magi- 
sterial manner. — Punch-bowls that had 
not been once used since Christmas, were 
placed instinctively on the side-boards— 
Jemons and limes disappeared, as if by en- 
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chantment, from every window where they 
stood exposed for sale—barefooted lasses, 
with baskets in their arms, hurried to and 
from the fish and flesh-markets; and to 
them succeeded fresh flocks of other girls, 
hastening with pyes and puddings to the 
bakers.—The King’s name, and the plunk 
of corks drawn to drink his health, re- 
sounded in every house—Ducks and hens 
were instantaneously put to death; geese 
were seen flying in all directions from the 
outstretched hands of their destroyers ; 
turkeys were allured by handfuls of corn 
to meet their fate—the pots exultingly 
boiled—the jacks whirled in ecstasy — 
glasses moaned that they were so long 
empty—and hours before the cooks had 
done their: part, the ready tables spread 
their broad wide bosoms to receive the 
gorgeous gourmandry of the congratula- 
tory feasts. 

At dinner nothing was discussed but the 
part which Glasgow ought to take, worthy 


of herself, on so great an occasion : some 
10 
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ventured to doubt if the town council 
would be sufficiently liberal to enable the 
Lord Provost to vie with his civic brother 
of Edinburgh ; and the general sentiment, 
if such should prove to be the case, was, that 
every man was bound to bear a part of the 
expence; for all were concerned, and all 
would be affected by the style in which 
their chief magistrate, representing as he 
did the second commercial city in the uni- 
verse, appeared within the beams of the 
royal presence. ‘“ He, they said, is the sam- 
ple of our community, and by his appear- 
ance the quality of the whole lot will be 
valued.”—A. state coach, horses, and ser- 
vants, were minor considerations, things 
of course ; but it was the universal opinion 
that his Lordship ought, on no account, to 
condescend to lodge in any hotel.—No; he 
ought to rent a mansion suitable to the 
greatness, the rank, and the character of 
the city, and order a spacious brass-plate 
to be placed on the door, bearing, in large 
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and magnificent letters, this inscription, at 
full length— 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW, 


Some discussion arose as to: whether 
his Lordship should or should not keep 
open table during his presence in Kdin-. 
burgh; but this suggestion, so becom- 
ing the liberal public spirit by which all 
on this joyous occasion were then animat- 
ed, seemed to many impracticable, on ae- 
count of the vast multitude that the city 
would probably pour from every rank and 
profession. But, in consideration of that 
difficulty, it was agreed unanimously every- 
where, that, although it might not be ex- 
pedient to make any minute of council on 
the subject, in the instructions to be given 
to the Lord Provost, nor that he should be 
enjoined to eat nothing to breakfast but 
warm curran bun, and fresh butter sent 
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out from Harley’s dairy, with marmalade 
or strawberry jam on it; yet, if he so pleas- 
ed, he should be free to support the ho- 
nour and reputation of the town, even to 
that extent. 

Such is a faint, imperfect, and, in many 
respects, inaccurate sketch of the first ef- 
fects of the loyal enthusiasm which burst 
forth with such a resounding explosion, 
from the very heart of the great and gor- 
geous city of Glasgow. Next day, when 
the tumults of exultation had in some de- 
gree subsided, the subject was more deli- 
berately considered. T’he intended inscrip- 
tion on the brass-plate was abbreviated to 
the moderate and elegant simplicity of 
“ Tur Lorp Provost oF GLASGOW.” 
No attempt was made to interfere with the 
purveyance of his Lordship’s table; and, 
altogether, a judicious spirit governed and 
ruled the whole of the municipal and cor- 
porate preparations. 

Some doubts arising as to many particu- 
Jars with respect to the place and part 
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which Glasgow would be allowed to take 
in the ceremonials, a secret deputation was 
appointed to proceed to Edinburgh, in or- 
der to confer with the grand Fadladeen of 
the pageants, and to receive from him such 
instructions as, in his supreme wisdom, 
might be deemed requisite to enable the 
Provost and Bailies to go through the bu- 
siness with all the dignity and pomp so 
imperiously demanded from personages 
endowed, as they were, with such a most 
momentous public trust. The deputation 
having proceeded to the capital, held pro- 
found confabulations on the object of their 
mission, and afterwards returned home, 
on the outside of one of the stage-coaches, 
to report the result of these ministerious 
deliberations. 

From the moment of their return, a 
marked change was evident in the counte- 
nances of all interested in this important 
business; and a dignified reserve was main- 
tained, both with respect to the degree of 
consideration with which Glasgow was to 
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be acknowledged, and also with regard to 
what her various representatives, of muni- 
cipal and corporate authority, were to do 
when they arrived in Edinburgh. 

In the meantime, the preparations pro- 
ceeded in the most munificent spirit—all 
that could exalt importance and dignify 
opulence, every thing, in short, worthy of 
Glasgow,—and of what is not Glasgow 
worthy ?—was congregated to augment 
the splendour of an occasion, which Bailie 
Cleland, in a new edition, is destined to 
chronicle as the most brilliant event in all 
his glowing pages of her eventful history. 

But let him not trust too much to his 
own eloquence when he employs the cry- 
stalline prism of his genius to separate the 
several component rays of that glory which 
so dazzled all the age, but confer with 
Enobarbus; for only the golden barge in 
which Cleopatra descended the Cydnus to 
meet Mark Antony, can enter into compa- 
rison with the Provost’s state coach. After 
the conference, we may then expect to 
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read, how it shone like a burnished throne, 
the pannels being yellow painted—Green » 
the liveries of the flunkies, who were so 
perfumed that the winds were love-sick 
with them—the handles were plated, and 
the wheels made the dirt rise up after 
them, as joyous of their whirling. For 
the Provost he beggar’d all description, as 
he sat on the back seat, and before him 
two pretty dimpled bailies, like smiling 
Cupids. O rare for Edinburgh ! * 

The set-out from the College was wor- 
thy of the meteoric splendours of the Pro- 
vost. No cost was spared by the tasteful 
members of the Senatus Academicus, to 
evince their loyalty, their knowledge of 
the world, and their orthodox respect for 
Presbyterian simplicity.—It is true, that 
their liveries, instead of vulgar cloth, like 
those of the King or the nobility, were 
made of sumptuous purple velvet, dyed to 


* We rejoice to say, that, while our ink was still wet, 
“« An Account of the King’s Visit, as far as Glasgow was 
concerned,” made its appearance. 
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the right Archiepiscopal hue; but the 
footmen, by appearing in dark grey rig-and- 
furrow worsted stockings, showed that this 
proceeded from no carnal regard for any 
such prelatic vanities. On the contrary, 
no shirt of hair-cloth discovered beneath 
the papistical vestments of a Cardinal in 
the Vatican, could more effectually verify 
his pretensions to be regarded as a saint, 
than did this combination of worsted hose 
with purple and fine linen, demonstrate 
the genuine and uncorrupted orthodox 
humility of the University of Glasgow. 
In a word, in whichever way the prepara- 
tions in that classical and manufacturing 
city could be considered, it must be allow- 
ed even by the most invidious, that no ex- 
pence was withheld, and that a remarkable 
taste pervaded and predominated over all. 

But although the first care of the com- 
munity was to see the representative autho- 
rities furnished and equipped with all be- 
coming and appropriate magnificence, no 
sooner were the public interests secured, 
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than individual feeling and individual loy- 
alty prompted the most meritorious ar- 
rangements in private life. The beaux, 
one and all, burning with zeal, and emu- 
lous to appear with the greatest possible 
advantage, forthwith ordered new blue 
coats with welcome buttons, and nankeen 
pantaloons, in exact conformity to the in- 
structions in that laudable proclamation 
which the Magistrates of Edinburgh so 
shrewdly issued, in order that the shop- 
keepers might obtain substantial reasons 
to rejoice in the Royal Visit. They also 
began to practise walking with their coats 
buttoned, for it is a most remarkable na- 
tural phenomenon, that the Glasgow peo- 
ple rarely button their coats; and many 
among them made themselves almost un- 
intelligible to their friends, in their loyal 
endeavours to speak exquisite English, 
with a view to render themselves proper- 
ly qualified to entertain his Majesty with 
their conversation when they should have 
the honour of being in his company. The 
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wits no less assiduously endeavoured to 
construct ingenious puns, and one of the 
most celebrated among them doubtless 
spent nights in the study, solaced by the 
hopes of Knighthood as a reward for the 
pungency of the repartees which he ex- 
pected an opportunity to let off at the 
Royal table.» In a word, both the public 
and private character of Glasgow was felt 
to be at hazard on this great occasion ; 
and neither cost nor pains in the corporate 
and individual capacity of her zealous citi- 
zens were omitted to give eclat to the part 
she was determined to perform in the 
drama of the Royal Visit. But some of 
the ladies remarked, that the gentlemen 
seemed to consider Majesty as a bowl of 
their own inefiable beverage, only to be 
enjoyed in male society, for among all 
their preparations, no regard was shown 
to the loyal curiosity of the fair sex. We 
hope there is no truth in this allegation, 
but should it unfortunately be otherwise, 


all we can say is, that the ladies of Glas- 
G 
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gow have it in their power to be amply 
revenged. Let them only, as often as 
they know when the punch is most pa- 
lateable in the dining-room, take care to 
announce tea. Thus will they institute a 
perpetual remembrancer of the King’s Vi- 
sit, and vindicate their own cause. 


THE MOVEMENT. 


As the period when the King was ex- 
pected to arrive drew near, the whole west 
began to move. ‘The M‘Auslans and the 
Goroghans from Greenock, much to the 
annoyance of Mrs Goroghan, were obliged 
to come in the Waterloo steam-boat toge- 
ther ; but during the voyage it was impos- 
sible that any fellow-travellers could be 
more cordial. On the part of the Captain 
and his wife, the reciprocity of civilities 
was sincere; but the lady of the ship- 
owner being a degree higher, was in the 
greatest alarm during the whole passage 
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to Glasgow, lest evil-minded fortune would 
force them all the way in the same vehicle. 
Accordingly, she took a sly opportunity of 
whispering to her gudeman, that they 
eught to hire a chaise, and gang in till 
Edinburgh wiselike ; for since they were 
on the killyvie to see the King, a pound 
or two, more or less, a hundred years 
hence, would never be missed—Mr Goro- 
ghan thought so too, for he felt also the ele- 
vating and enlivening influence of the time, 
As soon, therefore, as the lady had got his 
consent, she said, with the most sheathed 
softness, to her neighbour,— 

“ Isna this a real exploit, Mrs M‘Aus- 
lan ?—I wonder how a this multitude ex- 
peck to get themsels ta’en till Embro— 
for our part, Mr Goroghan intends to tak 
a chaise; for they say unless folk go ina 
genteel manner, they can hope for no man- 
ner 0’ civility at the inns, there will be sic 
a power 0° the nobles.” 

Mrs M‘Auslan, worthy woman, would 
have been as glad as her neighbour to have 
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enjoyed the comforts of a chaise; but it 
was a paction between her and the Cap- 
tain, that their total expence should not 
exceed a certain sum, and they had accept- 
ed an invitation from a widow lady, Mrs 
Lorn of Cowal, a far-off cousin, to take 
their bed with her during the visit, so 
that they were little likely to suffer any 
thing at the inns, such as Mrs Goroghan 
apprehended ; and, therefore, without con- 
sidering the chaise quite so importantly as 
that triumphant lady perhaps expected, she 
replied,— 

“ We're gaun bythe canal, in the track- 
boat, for they say there’s no a seat to be 
got inony of the coaches, and that chaises 
are not to be had without an extraordinare 
diffeekwulty, and at a rate that it would 
be a shame to hear tell o’ ;—and as we’re 
no to be in the reverence o’ the inns, it can 
make no odds to us, for we’re to stay with 
Mrs Lorn o’ Cowal, the gudeman’s High- 
land relative, a most genteel woman, liv- 
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ing on her jointure in George’s Street, in 
the New Town.” 

Mrs Goroghan was taken quite as much 
aback by this intelligence, as she expected 
Mrs M‘Auslan to be when she spoke of 
the chaise ; for she was well aware of the 
superior advantage that her neighbour 
would enjoy by having the benefit of a 
friend acquainted with the localities In 
consequence, before the Waterloo reached 
the Broomielaw, there was an evident 
change in her deportment towards the 
Captain’s wife. 

On the arrival of the steam-boat at the 
Yanding-place, the skipper, accustomed to 
be handy and active on similar occasions, 
soon got his lady and luggage on shore, 
and was under way for Port-Dundas long 
before Mr Goroghan had made a bargain 
with a porter to carry his lady’s trunk to 
the Black Bull ; for in these scrimp-o’-pro- 
fit. times, the ship-owner was naturally an- 
xious to make an agreement on the lowest 
possible terms, a circumstance which (as 
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his lady said to him through her teeth) 
was a black-burning shame to think o 
when she was wi him; and certainly 
every one must sympathize with her mor- 
tification, at seeing such a work made be- 
tween a shilling and eighteen-pence before 
Mrs M‘Auslan, whom she had so lately 
humbled by boasting of the superiority of 
style in which they were to ensure defe- 
rence and homage from the Edinburgh 
waiters. But there is no managing, in 
public, husbands of a certain temperament, 
and Mrs Goroghan was obliged to submit 
to her lot. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the alert- 
ness of Captain M‘Auslan, before he and the 
mistress reached Port-Dundas, the track- 
boat, which they had expected to overtake, 
was gone, and they were compelled to go into 
the inn, and wait among a crowd of other 
passengers till another boat would arrive,— 
for, by this time, the whole canal was alive ; 
and, in addition to all the ordinary pas- 
sage-boats, every thing that would carry 
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or could be dragged was put in requisition 
to accommodate the public,. as the Canal 
Company said; but, as every body knew, 
in fact, to realize as much profit as possi- 
ble from the occasion to themselves.. 

Among those whom the skipper and his 
wife found seated in the inn, were Mr 
Duffle the cloth-merchant, with Mrs Mac- 
lecket, whom he was treating with a jaunt 
to see the King, and a short plump little 
bustling body, Mr Sweeties the grocer, 
who took, as he said, advantage of the 
sample-room being closed for a week, out 
of a loyal mark of respect for his Majesty, 
to go likewise to join in the plaudits of 
the Royal Welcome. 

In a corner of the room by herself, near 
the door, sat a plain, demure, patient-look- 
ing single woman, somewhat. hard-favour- 
ed, but modest and calm in her demeanour, 
and possessed of considerable intelligence 
of countenance, and a serious observant 
eye. She was dressed in a sober-coloured 
pelisse, and her straw-hat, without any 
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flower or bows, was tied with a blue- 
and white ribbon, the livery of the time, 
and which showed that she also intended 
to partake of the metropolitan revelries. 
In one hand she had a bundle neatly pin- 
ned in a silk handkerchief, and in the other 
an umbrella carefully inclosed in its canvas 
case.—She was no other than the celebrat- 
ed Miss Nanny Eydent, the Irvine seam- 
stress, who, on the advice of Mrs Pringle. 
was going to Edinburgh to get some in- 
sight, for the benefit of her country cus- 
tomers, as to the fashions expected to be in- 
troduced at Holyrood. Between her and 
Mrs M‘Auslan some acquaintance was 
soon formed, and that lady, in addition to 
other particulars, had the satisfaction to 
learn that Miss Nanny was not only pro- 
vided by the Reverend Doctor himself with 
letters to his son Andrew, the advocate, 
to facilitate her inquiries, but had likewise, 
by the instrumentality of Mrs Pringle, 
obtained introductions from Sir Andrew 
Wylie, to several of the most distinguished 
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personages in the royal suite, by all which 
Mrs M‘Auslan perceived that Miss Nanny 
was a most desirable acquaintance, and 
might be of the most essential service in 
assisting her to see many ceremonies to 
which otherwise she could scarcely hope 
for access. 

While they were conversing on these 
topics, the sound of a horn announced the 
arrival of the boat; and Captain M‘Aus- 
lan, taking the trunk in his own hands, 
called to his wife and Miss Nanny to fol- 
low, by which alertness and activity they 
were among the first safely seated in the 
track-boat, which was almost instantly 
crowded with passengers, and drawn off 
from the banks of the canal, that no more 
might get on board; for the Captain of the 
boat having some business to settle in the 
office before his departure, was obliged to 
keep her waiting about half an hour after 
every body that she could safely take was 
seated. 


In the meantime, as the passengers, who 
CQ 
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had thus secured their speedy conveyance, 
were sitting on the deck and in the cabin, 
all talking of the King, a vast number of 
disappointed strangers, clamorous for a 
boat, gathered on the banks, and Mr L****, 
to pacify their importunity, ordered, at 
their own urgent request, one of the dung 
gabarts to be drawn out, and a few planks 
placed on her for seats. Into this the loval 
throng joyously leaped, happy to be so 
quickly and so well accommodated ; and 
before she was ready to move, who should 
make their appearance on the banks of the 
canal, but Mr and Mrs Goroghan, with a 
porter sweating and smoking under the 
load of their trunk ? 

On reaching the Black Bull, it seems 
they had found that not a chaise nor horse 
could be got; eighteen of the best horses 
were engaged for the public authorities, 
and the Glasgow commonalty had them- 
selves hired every other in the town. In 
a word, the Ship-owner and his lady had 
no choice but to proceed forthwith to Port- 
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Dundas to catch the track-boat. They, 
however, as we have said, arrived too late, 
and were in consequence constrained by 
necessity, in the very view of the M‘Aus- 
lans, who laughed outright at the circum- 
stance, instead of triumphing in a chariot, 
to make the best of their way in a dung- 
boat. But we must not attempt with such 
circumstantiality to detail the whole pro- 
eress of the visit; let it therefore suffice, 
that, besides the canal, all the roads from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh were like so many 
webs of printed calico, stamped with the 
figures of coaches and carriages, horses 
and noddies, men, women, and children, 
and weavers from Paisley, who had ab- 
jured reform. 


EDINBURGH. 
EDINBURGH presented one universal 


_ scene of preparation—never were a people 
more important than the sage citizens of 
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the “ Good Town.” The magistrates were 
seen hurrying to and fro with pregnant 
faces—never were publicfunctionaries more 
laden with the consequentialities of their 
trusts. Their voices were as the voices of 
oracles, and the Delphian response from 
the municipal abysms of wisdom was ever: 
and anon the same: for still, as the anxious 
votaries of loyalty thronged to the shrine 
of the Council-chamber, to know their des- 
tiny in the events with which the future 
was so big, the reply was, “ Bide awee. 
and we'll see.” 

In the meantime, writers and writers’ 
clerks were seen trembling in the breeze, 
dressed in the Celtic garb, that their peel- 
ed, white, ladylike legs might acquire the 
heathery complexion of Highland houghs. 

But neither Colonel Davie nor Sir Wal- 
ter, nor Fadladeen himself, had half so 
much to do in preparing for the reception 
of his Majesty, as Mrs Lorn of Cowal, the 
jointured lady in George Street, Captain 


M‘Auslan’s Argyllshire cousin. Accord- 
li 
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ing to the hospitable custom in Edinburgh, 
Mrs Lorn was in the practice of holding 
one annual general meeting of her dinner 
creditors, but out of respect to his Majes- 
ty, and in order to display her style and 
taste before the expected droves of her 
west-country kindred, she resolved, from 
the first moment that the royal intention 
of visiting Scotland was made known, to 
celebrate the visit by an extra and extraor- 
dinary banquet; and it happened that the 
same morning on which the M‘Auslans left 
Greenock, a woman came to the door with 
a goose to sell, an incident not certainly 
very extraordinary, but out of it such dis- 
asters ensued to Mrs Lorn, that when the 
Captain and his wife arrived, she was sit- 
ting in her bed-room. The moment, how- 
ever, that she heard their voices in the 
lobby, she came flaunting forth, with a 
large patch of brown paper on her fore- 
head, to give them a hearty welcome ; and 
as she conducted them into the dining- 
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room, she gave the following account of 
the accident that had disfigured her face. 
“ A kintra wife,” said she, “ and a goose 
came to our door to sell. The devil was 
surely in the beast, but I had no notion it 
was a brute of the male speshie, but took 
it in my hand by the neck, to fin’ the 
weight, and to draw my fingers oer its ribs, 
to feel that it was fit for the spit; but al- 
though I had been actually thrappling the 
creature, it couldna hae been mair despe- 
rate, for it flapped its wings in a most out- 
strapolous manner, and, fleeing out o’ my 
erip, came raging like a fiery dragon, as if 
it would hae devoured me on the spot, so 
that, in trying to get away from the rabia- 
tor, I fell o’er a stool, and hurt my brow 
on the corner 0’ a chair. Really, I can 
assure you, Mrs M‘Auslan, that I ne’er got 
sic a terrification, for I had no notion that 
it was in the nature o ony feathered fowl 
‘ to be so venemous ; but howsever, I gart 
the woman cum down a sixpence in the 
price, on account of the detriment I had 
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gotten; and, indeed, had I been in a con- 
dition to prig, I might hae got mair, for 
poultry at this time, I understand, is like- 
ly to be very moderate ; for the King’s ain 
hen-man, as Mrs Carmichael tells me, has 
brought down just a most extraordinaire 
eargo, and forstalls a’ the profit that was 
her right to reap frae his Majesty’s visit.” 

After this explanation, Mrs Lorn inquir- 
ed with great cordiality into the health and 
adventures of her visitors, and told them, 
that, as the King was so soon expected, 
she intended to have her Banquet next 
day, that it might not interfere with the 
royal pageantries, which her friends had of 
course all come to see. ‘* On this account, 
Mrs M‘Auslan,” said she, ‘ ye’ll hae to put 
up with an inconvenience, which I hope 
yell excuse, and make yourself as easy as 
at home, and the Captain can go aboot. 
and make his observes, and learn for us 
all the news.” 

Such was the cordial welcome with 
which the M‘Auslans were received by 
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their relation. In the meantime, the Go- 
roghans, mortified to the heart, had also 
reached the metropolis, and could obtain 
no admission into any hotel whatever, but 
were obliged to seek private lodgings, with 
which, after a long search, they were at 
last accommodated by Mrs Skippet, who oc- 
cupied the upper flat and garrets of the 
same house, and up the same common stair 
which led to the residence of the hospitable 
Mrs Lorn—of whose consequence and con- 
sideration they received a most mortifying 
and augmentative account from their land- 
lady, calculated by implication to swell her 
own importance as a tenant of the same 
edifice. This, however, instead of recon- 
ciling, as it was intended, Mrs Goroghan, 
to the exorbitant rent demanded for the 
apartments, was gall and wormwood to her 
spirit, and made her wish a thousand times 
that she had not come to Edinburgh at all, 
rather than to have been so exposed to the 
upsetting M‘Auslans,—and the chagrin of 
this feeling was sharpened into anguish by 
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the preparations for Mrs Lorn’s banquet, 
of which the sounds and the savour com- 
menced at so early an hour next morning, 
as literally to disturb her rest. 

Just as the morning gun was fired from 
the Castle, a single knock was heard at 
Mrs Lorn’s door by the unhappy Mrs Go- 
roghan, whose slumbers had been disturb- 
ed by the sound of the cannon. This 
was the announcement of tasty Jenny, who 
was hired to assist in the savoury myste- 
ries of the festal rites. As soon as she 
entered the kitchen, Mrs Goroghan could 
sleep no more; indeed, the sound of rip- 
ping the ribs of the grate, the jingling with 
the pot-lids, kettles, and fire-irons, which 
Jenny instantaneously made, cried sleep no 
more to all the house. 

Soon after eight o’clock a hasty breakfast 
was dispatched, and Mrs Lorn hastened to 
the fish-market ; and Mrs M‘Auslan hav- 
ing offered her aid for insight, took a part 
with tasty Jenny in ornamenting the jel- 
lies, and those other light and cold confec- 
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tions which are addressed more to the eye 
than the appetite, and which Mrs Lorn 
had judiciously prepared the preceding 
day. 

As soonas Mrs Lorn returned, with the 
assistance of the maid, she began to dress 
the table; but, in placing the covers, it 
was soon seen that by no possible arrange- 
ment could it be made to receive the num- 
ber of the expected guests. ‘his. dilem- 
ma, however, the genius of Mrs Lorn soon 
overcame ; she saw that by removing one 
of the circular ends, and inserting between 
it and the middle piece, her turn-over tea- 
table, sufficient room would be obtained, 
and this was done accordingly. The maid 
was then dispatched to the baker for rolls ; 
considering how much was that day to be 
done, it was very thoughtless of the girl 
not to recollect to bring them with her 
when she carried the pyes. and puddings. to 
the bakehouse. 

In due time all things were completed, 
and. Mrs Lorn and Mrs M‘Auslan were | 
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dressed, to be in readiness to receive the 
guests ; but still Mrs Lorn had a world of 
things to think of, and went into the 
kitchen to reiterate her injunctions that 
nothing should be neglected.—The soup at 
that moment being taken off the fire, she 
dipt in the ladle to taste that it was pro- 
perly seasoned ; but, just as she was blow- 
ing to cool it, a thundering knock at the 
door announced the arrival of the first of 
the company. 

Before permitting the door to be open- 
ed, Mrs Lorn retreated to the drawing- 
room, and, before the guests entered, she 
was sitting with her hands crossed, seem- 
ingly as coolas a duchess, though her face 
was like that of the north-west moon. 
Searcely, however, had the strangers been 
seated, when the maid, who had acquired 
by this time a complexion that rivalled the 
grate, and her arms besmeared with soot, 
came in fora bottle of ketchup which stood 
in a closet behind the sofa where the 
guests were sitting, and which was ne- 
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glected to have been taken out before, so 
that they were obliged to rise to give her 
admission. 

The guests successively arrived,—Mrs 
Lorn had not before entertained such a 
numerous company—all, too, kith and kin, 
who had come to see the King; and to 
whom she was anxious to afford a view of 
metropolitan magnificence. Every peal on 
the knocker was a larum to the writhing 
spirit of Mrs Goroghan ; but at last the 
series ceased, and Mrs Lorn, seeing all her 
guests arrived, rang the bell, and formal- 
ly ordered dinner to be taken up; and 
that nothing might be set down amiss, 
before permitting it to be announced, she 
went out to take a view of the table, when, 
to her horror and consternation, she beheld 
the cat, in total contempt of the great 
. Stake of character which she had in the 
banquet, actually in the fact of licking the 
whipt cream that adorned the centre of the 
table.—Fortunately, the damage done was 
not material, and Mrs Lorn was enabled to 
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return to the drawing-room, when dinner 
soon after was announced. 

Never were the guests of Mrs Lorn half 
so smartly served, for, in addition to her 
own two maids, she had a footman, who, 
on some account or another, had been re- 
cently discharged from his former situation. 
It was, indeed, as she remarked to her 
friend, Mrs M‘Auslan, a pleasure to see the 
ability of his servitude. But in the very 
heyday of the banquet, a bruit arose in 
the street, and presently it was rumoured 
that the royal squadron was in sight. In- 
stantly the whole of Mrs Lorn’s guests de- 
serted the dinner table, and were hastening 
to the Calton-hill, when it was ascertained 
to be a false alarm. However, the party 
was so much disturbed, that the ladies did 
not return to the table, but went at once to 
the drawing-room, where they were soon 
joined by the gentlemen; for it is not the 
custom in Edinburgh, or elsewhere, for 
gentlemen to indulge long at the wine in 
the houses of dowagers. 
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As soon as Mrs Lorn saw they had all 
left the dining-room, she returned thither 
to put away the decanters; but Spruce, 
the footman, was already laudably employ- 
ed in that careful office. Mrs Lorn, how- 
ever, observed on the tray, on which he 
was placing the glasses, two cut tumblers, 
which had been set down for water with 
the dessert, but, instead of water,’ they 
seemed to her to be filled with some more 
generous liquor. 

* What’s that in the twa crystal tumb- 
lers ?” said she, in a tone of mingled anxie- 
ty and alarm. 

** 'Table-beer, was the ready reply. 

* Wha could be drinking beer with 
their fruit ?” observed the lady. “ Let me 
taste it.” 

Spruce turned up the corner of his eye, 
and showed more than the tip of his 
tongue as he presented one of the tumb- 
lers. 

** As I’m to be trusted,” said Mrs Lorn, 
“it’s my old Madeira wine!” 

12 
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But the fellow, in the meantime, had 
nimbly quitted the room with the tray, 
and, in setting it down in the kitchen, 
whipt off the wine in the other tumbler. 
The consequence of which was, that Mrs 
Lorn found herself obliged to discharge 
him; lest, as she justly remarked, he 
should herry her out of house and hall. 

Such was the state of things with our 
West Country friends on the night pre- 
ceding the arrival of his Majesty; an ac- 
count of which important event, and with 
divers other interesting particulars, we 
shall now briefly describe. 


LEITH. 


AMONG all the public worthies whom 
the approach of Majesty called into action, 
as the return of spring does the busy bees, 
none were more alert and alive to the dig- 
nity and importance of their office than 
the worshipful municipality of Leith. 
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Some unknown power, which deemed it- 
self appalling to the whole Magistracy of 
the ancient and loyal town, ordained that 
the King should land on the odoriferous 
shores of the fishing village of Newhaven. 
But Bailie Macfie, as he sat at the head of 
the Council board with his valiant peers, 
the intrepid Bailie Reoch and Bailie New- 
ton, snapped his fingers at the huge bug- 
bear, and it fled wailing away, discomfited 
like the spirit of Loda from the spear of 
Fingal, and was visible no more. In con- 
sequence of this bravery on the part of the 
Leith Bailies, when Captain M‘Auslan, 
early on the morning after Mrs Lorn’s 
banquet, walked to Leith to inquire what 
accounts had been received there of the 
royal squadron, he had the gratification to 
see preparations going forward for the 
King’s reception, which reflected great ho- 
nour on the taste and ingenuity of the en- 
gineer, and accommodations getting ready 
for the public, all which showed how truly 
worthy indeed the town of Leith was to 
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receive his Majesty, and how fortunate in 
having a Greenock gentleman at the head 
of her Magistracy ; for it is well known, 
at least to all Greenock folk, that there are 
no such clever people as themselves any 
where in the known world. 

Captain M‘Auslan, however, had at that 
time but little opportunity of conversing 
with his townsman, for the Bailie, as we 
have intimated, was a most active and in- 
defatigable man, and had not only to see 
all things well and properly done, but to 
carry on an amazing correspondence for 
the purpose of gaining intelligence, in or- 
der to counteract the machinations of the 
mysterious authority to which we have 
alluded, and also to compose a congratula- 
tory address, and to acquire a fit English 
accent for the delivery. Nevertheless, the 
Captain had great reason to be pleased 
with his courteous attention, for the Bailie 
not only assured him and Mrs M‘Auslan 
of places in the gallery constructed to 


overlook the landing, but in his couthy 
D 
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way gave him to understand, that perhaps 
he could accommodate a friend additional, 
which was joyous news to Captain M‘Aus- 
lan, as it enabled him to gratify his kins- 
woman, Mrs Lorn, in a way that he could 
never have hoped for, had the senior Ma- 
gistrate of Leith not been a Greenockian. 

While the Captain and his townsman 
were speaking, the news arrived that the 
royal squadron was in the Frith, and 
might hourly be expected ; at which in- 
telligence the Bailie wished the Captain 
good morning, and hastened to invigorate 
with his presence the preparations that 
were not quite complete; and the Captain 
quickened his steps towards Edinburgh. 
As he ascended Leith Walk, he halted in 
admiration, for the Calton-hill was like a 
pyramid built of ladies and gentlemen, all 
assembled to descry the approach of the 
yachts. 

When he reached the bottom of the stair 
leading to the residence of Mrs Lorn, and 
to the lodging-house of Mrs Skippet, he fell 
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in with Mr and Mrs Goroghan, returning 
from the Calton-hill to breakfast; and 
having told them where he had been, he 
exulted in the extraordinary kindness he 
had received from Bailie Macfie, and ex- 
patiated on the great favour which had 
been done him, in the three tickets to the 
grand scaffold erected on the drawbridge. 

The heart of Mrs Goroghan gave a suf- 
focating gurge and gurgle at this intelli- 
gence, and she could barely preserve the 
decorum of silence before the M‘Auslan, 
as she called the Captain, at the thought 
of the manifest partiality with which For- 
tune favoured her rivals. No sooner, in- 
deed, had the Captain parted from them 
at Mrs Lorn’s door, than her vexation 
burst forth, and she sharply insisted that 
her husband should immediately repair to 
Leith, and, through the medium of their 
townsman, likewise secure proper places ; 
but this Mr Goroghan, with a commend- 
able firmness, absolutely refused until he 
had breakfasted, which spirited conduct on 
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his part we the more approve, because, al- 
though it is right that married men should 
be guided by their wives, there are occa- 
sions in which in this, as in all other ge- 
neral rules, exceptions may be allowed. 
But the firmness of Mr Goroghan was 
not rewarded by the success which should 
ever attend the practice of any virtue, for 
when he did, after breakfast, go to Leith, 
his friend was no where to be seen, or 
rather, was everywhere but in the places 
where Mr Goroghan expected to see him ; 
and when he did at last find him in the 
Council Chamber, every ticket that could 
be issued to the drawbridge gallery was 
already engaged. The Bailie, however, 
quietly told his old acquaintance, that per- 
haps if he was indeed very anxious to see 
the landing, he might probably, by apply- 
ly immediately, procure places for himself 
and Mrs Goroghan on the pier, at the 
trifle of three shillings the ticket. Now, 
this we must say was very pawkie of the 
Bailie ; at the same time, it originated in a 
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proper and commendable address, for the 
pier was fitted up with benches at a great 
expence, and although ultimately destined 
to be opened to the public, yet it was 
thought advisable, in order to lessen the 
outlay to the corporation, to dispose, in 
the first instance, of as many tickets as 
possible. Mr Goroghan was thus, by the 
Bailie his townsman’s adroit management, 
most happy, in such an emergency, to get 
tickets on so noble a situation for so small 
a sum as three shillings each; but when 
he returned to his wife, and told her how 
he had succeeded, she was absolutely ramp- 
ing and stamping, to think how in every 
thing, by the better activity of the gude- 
man, Mrs M‘Auslan still kept the upper- 
hand. But what avails the tears or anger 
of womankind, when the stars conspire 
against them ? and this Mrs Goroghan her- 
self at last acknowledged, as the time drew 
near, when she must either proceed to 
Leith, or forego even the advantage, such 
as it was, which Mr Goroghan had pro- 
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cured—for ten thousand voices from the 
Calton-hill had already announced that 
the yachts were in sight. Accordingly, 
she dressed with all possible expedition, 
and took care not to forget an umbrella, 
for the day was at this period overcast, and 
symptoms of rain began to spot and 
speckle the pavement. In this she had 
for once the advantage of the M‘Auslans, 
for they having set off with Mrs Lorn, im- 
mediately after breakfast, were then seated 
on the scaffold; and the morning being 
fine when they left Edinburgh, they were 
not prepared for the pityless and disloyal 
rain that commenced about an hour before 
the squadron came to anchor, and con- 
tinued with unabating violence all the 
afternoon and night, by which not only the 
M‘Auslans and Mrs Lorn were wetted to 
the skin, but a grand bonfire, which had 
been poetically imagined of volcanic mag- 
nitude, on the summit of Arthur’s Seat, 
was so drookit, that in the evening when 
it was lighted, as a signal to all the land 
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that the King was come, it scowled as sul- 
kily and sullenly as if it had been kindled 
by the foul breath of a radical. 
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IN the meantime, while the greatest joy 
and loyalty were circulating in the Glas- 
gow town-house, No. 66, Queen Street, 
where the Provost, and all the dignitaries 
and magnates of the royal city sat assem- 
bled, Peter Gauze, and his townsman, Ro- 
bin Orr, and Jamie o’ the Sneddan, with 
several other of the Paisley political pro- 
selytes, who had arrived on their feet, to 
demean themselves in such a manner be- 
fore the King, as might wipe off the radi-. 
cal stains from the character of the vener-. 
able town, proceeded to Leith, and having 
hired a boat, and bought a bottle of whis- 
ky, they sailed off towards the yacht which 
had the honour of bringing his Majesty. 
As soon as they came within hail, they 
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ordered the boatmen to lie on their oars. 
and, giving three cheers, drank welcome, 
and health to the King, which, during 
such a drenching rain as then poured from 
the heavens, exceedingly gratified his Ma- 
jesty; and according to the perfectest re- 
port that we have been able to obtain from 
those voracious authorities, thenewspapers, 
he had the good nature to show himself in 
the shower, and graciously bow his thanks; 
indeed, by all accounts, so well did the 
loyal weavers perform their part, that it 
is hard to say whether they were better 
pleased with themselves or with the King. 
Certain, however, it is, that they carried 
back to their compeers in Paisley such a 
quantity of the raw material of loyalty, in 
the enthusiasm with which they landed, 
that we shall not be surprised to hear it 
has been manufactured into a strong and 
durable attachment. 

Meanwhile, Miss Nanny Eydent had 
not been idle with her letters. The first 
she delivered was the Doctor and Mrs 
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Pringle’s, to their son, the celebrated An- 
drew. When she called at his house, he 
was sitting in his library, and his servant 
carried in the letters to him, requesting 
Miss Nanny to remain in the hall. An- 
drew, seeing by the superscription, that 
they were introductory ; and having been 
often troubled by his father and mother’s 
simple notions of the world, in sending to 
him queer-looking country folks, in need. 
of advice and attentions, he inquired what 
sort of appearance the bearer had. Jerry, 
who was an Englishman, described her as 
something “ more genteeler than a young 
woman, but not as one would call a lady.” 
Upon which, Andrew gave a hem, and Jer- 
ry retiring, he opened the letters, and read 
them slowly, then rang the bell, and re- 
quested the young woman to be shown in. 

When she entered the library, the advo- 
cate was sitting in his night-gown and 
slippers, with his back towards the door ; 
but on hearing her enter, he wheeled his 


easy-chair half round, and without desir- 
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ing Miss Nanny to be seated, said, with an 
ironical smile,—“ And so you have come 
into Edinburgh to see the fashions, as my 
mother says, at Holyrood, for the benefit 
of your Irvine customers ?” | 

Miss Nanny blushed a little, but from 
what cause or reason, we shall not attempt 
to say ;—she, however, replied modestly 
and respectfully, that the Doctor and Mrs 
Pringle were very kind to her ; and that, 
having some thoughts of setting up a mil- 
lindery shop at the Kirkgate-foot, the mis- 
tress thought it would be an advantage to 
see Embro’ at this time, when there was 
sic a concourse of genteel folk come to 
welcome the King. 

Andrew, as every body knows from his 
correspondence, has some delicacy, and he 
felt a little rebuked at the sober sense 
which constituted the substance of this re- 
ply. But, at the same time, averse that a 
plain and simple person, of the description 
which the discriminative Jerry had given, 
should be seen coming about his house, said, 
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—‘ I do not know in what manner, Miss’ 
Eydent, I can assist your views; for you 
must yourself be aware, that a single gen- 
tleman is not the best medium of procur- 
ing you the sort of information you are so 
desirous to acquire.” 

Miss Nanny replied,—*‘ I ken that, Mr 
Andrew, vera weel; but both the Doctor 
and your mither thought you would intro- 
duce me to some leddies that could further 
my purpose.” 

Andrew bit his lips, and thought that 
both his father and mother thought very 
absurdly; but he said, “ Have you any 
other letters ?” 

“O yes, I hae several; for your mother 
being fear’t that ye might be thrang, or no 
in a way to help me wi the higher leddies, 
gaed over herself to the Wylie, and got 
me some frae Sir Andrew, for she heard 
that severals of his London connexions 
were to be here.” 

The heart of the advocate was lightened 
by this intelligence, and he said, with great 
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cordiality,—“ You could not be more for- 
tunate, Miss Eydent. I would, therefore, 
advise you to lose no time in delivering 
them; and then, should you find that my 
interest or influence can be in any degree 
useful, I beg you will let me know.”—In 
saying which, he opened his port-folio, in 
which he had been writing when Miss 
Nanny was shown in, and began to finish 
a letter, so that his modest visitor made 
her curtsey and departed. 

This interview had such an effect on the 
spirits of Miss Nanny, that she returned 
straight towards Mrs Skippet’s lodgings, 
where she had hired a garret room ; but 
which, by the way, we had almost forgot 
to mention; and sat down on her bed-side, 
ruminating and sorrowful, she could not 
tell why, till the sound of the Goroghans 
and M‘Auslans returning wet from Leith 
roused her from. her reverie, and induced 
her to think of consulting Mrs M‘Auslan 
as to the propriety of her continuing in 


Embro’. Accordingly, after some time had 
1] 
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elapsed, during which that worthy woman 
had shifted her clothes, Miss Nanny went 
down stairs for that purpose ; and, having 
mentioned that she had met with little en- 
couragement from Mr Andrew Pringle, 
without, however, telling what had passed, 
for a sentiment of respect for her benefac- 
tors would not allow her to represent their 
son in an unfavourable light, she proceeded 
to say, that her other letters being to high 
and great folk, she had not the courage to 
deliver them. At this juncture, however, 
Mrs Lorn coming into the room, she took 
a part in the conversation, by inquiring to 
whom the letters were addressed ; and as 
Miss Nanny had them in her pocket, she 
handed them over to her. 

“ To the Duke of Argyll!” exclaimed 
Mrs Lorn, on looking at the first. “ My 
word, Miss Nanny, yee far ben ;” and 
then she added, in a graver accent, some- 
what modulated with regret, “ If there is 
ony kindness that his Grace can do him- 
sel, without having to apply to others, 
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there’s nobody will be mair ready to help 
you; but he’s overly gentle in his nature 
to tak the trouble of being any more than 
blameless, which is no sufficient for a Duke 
of Argyll—that should be proud, and 
stern, and stalwart, willing to rug and rive, 
and warsel wi the crousest o’ the Tories. 
I hae a notion, Miss Nanny, that ye need- 
na fash him till ye can do no better ; then 
hell be wakened by his compassion to tak 
you by the han’. But here’s a prime let- 
ter—Na, Miss Nanny, an ye had searched 
a’ Christendom, ye couldna hae gotten ane 
better for your turn than the Thane.—I 
would advise you to gang wit this vera 
moment to the Royal Hotel—Ye'll catch 
him at his dinner—In troth, I would fain 
gang wi you mysel—What think you, Mrs 
M‘Auslan ?—Tm sure you would like to 
see his Lordship in his Highland dress—. 
We'll a go thegether.” And with this and 
other heartening, the three ladies got them-. 
selves in order, and forthwith proceeded to 
deliver Miss Nanny’s introductory letter. 
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The Thane and his friend the Baronet’ 
were, as Mrs Lorn supposed, sitting at 
their wine and walnuts, when his valet 
took in the letter, and said, with a signifi- 
cant smirk, “ There are three ladies, my 
Lord.”—* O, show them all in,” exclaimed 
the Earl, laughing, and rubbing the hair 
of his forehead— Who the deuce can they 
be ?” 

The Baronet, somewhat drolling, began 
to sip his wine, as the servant retired, and 
in a moment returned, briskly ushering in 
the ladies. The Thane, in the meantime, 
had laid the letter on the table, never think- 
ing of its contents, but the moment that 
the strangers made their appearance, he 
rose, and with great cordiality, motioned 
to them, courteously, to take seats on the 
chairs which the servant placed for them 
towards the table,—at the same time, how- 
ever, he eyed them with that peculiar affa- 
bility with which he always regards the 
ladies. 

Mrs M‘Auslan was disconcerted and 
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abashed by his ease and civility ; but Miss 
Nanny sat down calm and self-possessed, 
for she was soothed by the cordiality of 
his manner; while Mrs Lorn, in high de- 
light, acted as the tongue of the trump, by 
introducing Miss Nanny, and explaining 
to him the objects of her visit at that time 
to the metropolis. 

The Thane was a little amused by the 
good lady’s garrulity, and perhaps he had 
been more interested in Miss Nancy, if, in- 
stead of a sedate Dumbarton youth, she 
had proved a pert blooming apprentice. 
He, however, at once promised to do all he 
could among his acquaintance to promote 
her views.—Upon which Mrs Lorn men- 
tioned, that it would be a great thing for 
Miss Nanny if he could get her into the 
Drawing-room. 

His Lordship was a little startled at this 
request, but in a moment he said, alertly, 
—“ O yes, that may be managed,—there 
is no need for her to be introduced, you 
know, or to pass the presence;” and he 
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then subjoined, “ and [ll pay myself for 
her dress.” 

“ No, Sir my Lord,” interposed Miss 
Nanny herself, “ Mrs Lorn is under a mis- 
take. I hae nae wish to be in the Draw- 
ing-room; but if your Lordship could get 
me permission to stand in one o’ the rooms, 
to see the leddies gang through, it would 
be a wonderfw’ favour.” 

The Thane’s jocularity was a little awed 
by the simplicity and sincerity with which 
this was said; and perceiving that Miss 
Nanny might not understand his raillery, 
he replied, with a degree of respect in his 
manner, that he would be most happy to 
render her every service in his power, and 
that she should make no scruple of apply- 
ing to him. 

He then rang the bell, and ordered glasses 
for the ladies, at which they rose; though 
he pressed them to take wine, and urged 
Mrs Lorn so earnestly, that she would fain 
have consented, but for the firmness of 
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Miss Nanny, and the diffidence of Mrs 
M‘Auslan. 

When they had retired, the Baronet re- 
marked to his Lordship that he had neglect- 
ed to read the letter.—‘‘ That’s of no con- 
sequence,” was the Thane’s reply; “ the 
women looked respectable, and I saw they 
wanted something, which is a sufficient in- 
troduction to a man at any time.” 

But although the visit had been thus 
propitious to the ladies, who returned home 
delighted with the affability of the Thane, 
nothing could exceed the consternation of 
Mrs Goroghan, when she heard at night, 
in a confabulation with her landlady Mrs 
Skippet, that the mantua-maker who slept 
in the garret, and Mrs M‘Auslan, had been 
admitted to an interview with the Thane. 


THE LANDING. 


Mrs M‘Austan was so highly pleased 
with the familiar sight which she had ob- 
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tained of the popular Thane, through the 
medium of Miss Nanny Eydent, and Mrs 
Lorn at supper enlarged and expatiated to 
such a degree on his Lordship’s chivalry 
and ‘hanish virtues, that the Captain, see- 
ing them both so well pleased with Miss 
Nanny’s acquaintance, proposed to give up 
his ticket on the Leith scaffold to her, and 
to take his chance in the crowd. Accord- 
ingly, early next morning, before the ap- 
pointed signals were fired, by which the 
time of his Majesty’s landing was announc- 
ed, a message was sent up stairs to Miss 
Nanny, with the offer of the ticket, and 
requesting her company to Leith. It is 
possible, but we have not heard the fact 
stated on any authority, that this extraor- 
dinary gratitude towards Miss Nanny was 
suggested by the intelligent Mrs Lorn, who 
perceived, as well as Mrs M‘Auslan, that 
out of her introductions facilities might be 
procured of the most gratifying kind to 
them all. However this may be, Miss 
Nanny most thankfully received their kind- 
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ness, and was ready to accompany them ; 
but the chagrin of Mrs Goroghan, and 
what she said of, to, and at her unfortun- 
ate gudeman, when she heard that even the 
mantua-maker in the garret-room was to 
have a place in the select magisterial gal- 
lery on the drawbridge, would only unne- 
cessarily swell our narrative to describe ; 
indeed, the series of joyous events which 
began that day, so press, in their import- 
ance and brilliancy, on our attention, that 
we must proceed with a free and rapid 
pen. The reader, therefore, without wait- 
ing for any descriptive touches relative to 
the wall to Leith, must take it for grant- 
ed that Mrs M‘Auslan, Mrs Lorn, and Miss 
Nanny Eydent, are sitting smiling with 
delight in the gallery, and that the Captain 
is among the multitude, through which 
Mr and Mrs Goroghan are struggling to 
reach the pier-head, with their tickets in 
their hands; the lady, at every new surge 
of the crowd, bitterly reviling her misfor- 
tune. Indeed, but for the arrival of the 
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Thane’s carriage, with the beautiful greys 
and tartaned servants, by which an avenue 
was opened through the multitude, Mr and 
Mrs Goroghan might never have obtained 
even a transient view of the scarlet plat- 
form and ingenious floating stairs. 

But although enabled to work their way 
by following in the wake of the Thane’s 
chariot, and although assisted by his Lord- 
ship’s personal courtesy to pass beyond the 
barrier round the platform, a circumstance 
which has endeared him to the lady for 
life, the malignity of the stars of the Go- 
roghans was not yet fulfilled. Just as 
they were about half way between the 
landing-place and the pier-head, Bailie 
Macfie judiciously gave directions, in order 
to thin the pressure round the platform, 
and to enlarge the means of gratification 
to the assembled thousands, that the bench- 
es on the pier should be thrown open to 
the public. Of what avail were all the 
three shilling tickets at that moment! The 
populace rushed like a torrent towards the 
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spot ;—Mrs Goroghan, caught in one of 
the eddies of the stream, was torn from 
the arms of her husband, borne along like 
a rag in a whirlwind, and deposited near 
the door,of a tavern, with the loss of a 
shoe and the tail of her elegant new pe- 
lisse. 

By the time the trembling and afflicted 
Mr Goroghan could extricate himself to 
come to her assistance, she had almost re- 
covered her breath, but she made no use 
of it till she was safely seated in one of the 
remote back-rooms of the inn, where what 
Mr Goroghan got he knows best himself. 
The landlady, however, coming into the 
room in a sympathetic manner, pacified 
Mrs Goroghan, by letting her know that 
there was a place in one of the front win- 
dows, where she could see the whole cere- 
mony to the greatest advantage. All that 
had happened was forgotten in the grati- 
fication of these news, and Mrs Goroghan 
being conducted to the window, never was 
spectator better accommodated, for it com- 
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manded a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
harbour. But we should do injustice to 
the delighted elocution with which that 
lady, from time to time, turned round to 
her patient helpmate behind her, were we 
to attempt to repeat in what terms she de- 
scribed the sight. To say the pier extend- 
ing towards the yacht, was as if the land, 
in its joy, had stretched out its right arm 
to receive and fold the Monarch to its loy- 
al bosom, or to compare the sides of the 
harbour to a sparkling jewelry of happy 
faces—the windows with ladies, to bunch- 
es of beautiful flowers—lamps and chim- 
ney tops with boys, to clusters of grapes— 
and the masts and yards of the vessels 
manned with sailors in their holiday trim, 
to the branches of the oak when adorned 
in their richest garlands of leaves and 
acorns—we should fail to convey any idea 
of the imagery of the lady’s loquacious ad- 
miration. 

At last, the thunder of cannon announ- 
ced that the King had left the yacht ; 
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shouts from the pier, running along like 
a feu-deyove, proclaimed his approach— 
every heart beat high. In the ecstasy of 
the moment, Mrs Goroghan started from 
the crowded window; her no less trans- 
ported husband, in the same instant, with- 
out thinking of what he did, rushed into 
her place, and in contempt of all her cries 
at being so shut out from the sight, con- 
tinued to gaze, enchanted by his loyalty, 
upon the royal barge as it came majesti- 
cally sweeping the waters with all its 
wings towards the landing-place, where 
the magistrates, and the officers of state, 
were standing in their robes to receive the 
King. 

Captain M‘Auslan, who had preferred 
the crowd to any fixed station, was so for- 
tunate at this time as to get a place near 
the platform; and a proud and satisfied 
man he was, to see, that although some of 
the state officers so far forgot the eti- 
quettes of office, in their joy to welcome 
his Majesty, as to push themselves for- 
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gistrate,—Bailie Macfie, nevertheless, as- 
serted his right to be the first to congra- 
tulate the King,—a right which his Ma- 
jesty at once graciously recognized, by 
heartily shaking him by the hand. 

In the meantime, Mrs Goroghan had 
become desperate, and rushing out with 
only one shoe, and her pelisse torn, has- 
tened, followed by her husband, to gain 
the Calton-hill, in order to catch a view of 
the procession before it could reach the 
Abbey.—But still the stars fought against 
the loyal Mrs Goroghan. The pyramid 
of faces was again so completely built up 
on the hill, that she could find no proper 
place. At last, on the ruins of an old 
wall near the bottom, Mr Goroghan assist- 
ed her into an excellent situation, and she 
had just begun to forget all her woes and 
disappointments at the sight of the van of 
the procession, when a vast crowd running 
down the side of the hill like a cascade, 


overthrew the stones on which she was 
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standing, and, alas! with¢hem this most 
hapless lady, who, although she fell un- 
hurt into the arms of her husband, was 
not able to resume a proper elevation in 
time, so that the whole show proceeded 
within a few yards of where she stood, 
and reached the palace, without any chance 
being afforded to her even to get a glimpse 
of its splendour. 

Here we might judiciously throw in a 
few impressive moral reflections on the 
vanity of all human hopes, and the transi- 
tory nature of all royal pageantries, but 
the Greenock ship-owner, when he had led 
his disconsolate lady home to MrsSkippet’s, 
had such an eloquent commentary made 
on the subject, that the topics were com- 
pletely exhausted.—Mrs Goroghan has not 
left us one word. 


THE FIRE-WORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


It is very pleasant to hear of the good 
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luck of our neighbours, but now and then 
it is still more pleasant to hear of their 
bad luck.—Lest, however, we should be 
suspected of having descanted with too 
great a relish of enjoyment on the disast- 
ers of Mr and Mrs Goroghan, we can as- 
sure our readers, that we have the highest 
possible satisfaction in communicating, that 
in the evening of the great day of the land- 
ing, a most magnificent display of fire- 
works took place at the west end of George 
Street, of which the Goroghans had an 
enchanting view from the windows of 
their own apartments in Mrs Skippet’s. 
The tide of their fortune then began to 
turn ; and although the misfortunes of the 
past were beyond remedy, there were still 
prospects of pleasure in the future, that 
tended to sooth, console, and even to in- 
spire Mrs Goroghan with lively hopes and 
joyous anticipations ; insomuch, that she 
proposed, after the fire-works, to invite 
the M‘Auslans, as town’s-folks, to dinner 
next day, in order that after tea they 
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might walk out together to view the illu- 
minations in the evening. A message to 
that effect was accordingly dispatched, but 
instead of sending an answer by the mes- 
senger, Mrs M‘Auslan herself went up to 
Mrs Skippet’s. 

“ Nothing,” said she, “ Mrs Goroghan, 
would gie us a mair satisfaction than to 
dine with you; but we hae invited Miss 
Nanny Eydent, for she is a most discreet 
and sensible creature, and has a mean o’ 
getting us sic a view of the ferlies, that it 
behoves us to pay her some sma’ atten- 
tion.” 

Mrs Goroghan perfectly agreed with her 
friend in the expediency of that line of 
policy, assuring her that it would give her 
the utmost satisfaction to see Miss Nanny 
with them; whereupon an invitation was 
at once transmitted to Miss Nanny, which 
had the effect of bringing the modest seam- 
stress herself likewise with an apology. 
For having in the crowd, in returning from 
Leith, fallen in with an old acquaintance 
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in Peter Gauze, from Paisley, she had in- 
vited him to take tea with her and Mrs 
Skippet, in order to have the benefit of his 
escort round the town to see the illumina- 
tions. Mrs Goroghan would not, however, 
accept of this as a sufficient excuse, but 
insisted in the warmest manner that Miss 
Nanny should come to dinner, and that 
when the gentleman arrived, she could 
then retire, if she thought fit; but he also 
might just as well join them at tea. To an 
arrangement so hospitable, Miss Nanny 
could make no possible objection ; on the 
contrary, desirous of appearing to the 
best advantage in the eyes of Peter, she, 
with more than the usual vivacity of satis- 
faction, accepted the invitation. 

Every thing among the Gathering from 
the West was now proceeding in the most 
propitious manner. The Goroghans and 
M‘Auslans did nothing all next forenoon 
but walk in Prince’s Street to see the great 
folks; and Mr Goroghan quite secured and. 
established his domestic peace by present- 
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ing his wife with a new pelisse, still more 
handsome and fashionable than Miss Menie 
M‘Neil’s, which was so ruined at Leith. 
All their town’s-folks, of which some eight 
hundred or a thousand were computed to 
be in Edinburgh among the visitors, were 
also in the promenade, and most happy to 
see them; insomuch, that when they sat 
down to dinner, even the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow’s party was not that day in greater 
glee; and what contributed particularly 
to their exhilaration, was the fortunate cir- 
cumstance of Mr Goroghan’s falling in with 
a celebrated Edinburgh poet, who had made 
the following most capital song, published 
at Blackwood’s Emporium of Loyalty, Li- 
terature, and Libels, and which we would 
give our lugs if we could have made our- 
selves :— 


THE KING’S MUSTER. 


Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Little’ wat ye wha’s coming, 
Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Now the King himsel’s coming. 
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There’s coaches coming, steam-boats lumming, 
Targets coming, turtles scumming, 
Bow-street and Lochaber’s coming, 
Wi’ pipes to make a braw bumming, 

Little ken ye wha’s coming, 

Clans and Clowns and a’s coming. 


' Curtis and his cook’s coming, 
Glengarry and his tail’s coming, 
Duke and Dunywassel’s coming, 
And wealth o’ gausey Bailies coming. 

Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Now the King himsel’s coming. 


artan's coming, Muslin’s coming, 
Gregarich’s coming, Greenock’s coming, 
Here’s the holly badge o’ Drummond, 
And there’s a CELT, that’s but a rum ane. 
Little ken ye wha’s coming, 
Cat and Cammerfae’s coming. 


Breadalbane’s breekless Kernes are coming, 
Paisley’s weaving bairns are coming, 
Dirks are coming, Treddles coming, 
Provost Jarvie’s coach is coming. 

Little wat ye wha’s coming, 

Now the King himsel’s coming. 


- There’s Plaids enow, and Mauds coming, 
Bonny Border Lads coming, 
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How you'll stare, ye jaud, woman, 

To see their braw Cockades coming ! 
Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Young Buccleuch and a’s coming. 


The great Macallum-More’s coming, 
The Thane and the Strathmore’s coming, 
A body canna snore, woman, 
A’ their pibrochs squeeling, bumming. 
Little wat ye wha’s coming, 
Warld and Wife and a’s coming. 


Auld Reekie’s turned daft, woman, 
There's craze in every craft, woman ; 
And troth it’s a’ but weel becoming, 
Now the King himsel’s coming. 
Little ken ye wha’s coming, 
King and Kilt and a’s coming. 


Scarcely had the poet finished his song, 
when Miss Nanny was called out by the 
arrival of her sweetheart, Peter Gauze; 
but Mr Goroghan was by this time so ani- 
mated and pleased to see his lady’s pristine 
good-humour restored, that he insisted on 
Peter being shown in; and it was sur- 
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prising to see how well and self-possessed 
Peter sustained his part in the conversa- 
tion.—But passing over all trivial and col- 
loquial matters, we hasten to the business 
of the evening, the glories of which we 
shall not venture to describe, but simply 
mention, that the floating crown of aerial 
light that hovered above the legendary 
towers of Holyrood; the apparitional ap- 
pearance of the North Loch, as if some 
wizard had for the time devised a spell, 
that had all the effect of its long-departed 
waters, to reflect the lights of the Old 
Town; and the huge dark masses of the | 
Castle, intermingled with fires that gave to 
rampart, turret, and battlement, the my- 
sterious appearance’ of some vast demon 
crouching with his diadem of towers, and 
looking grimly askance on the rejoicing 
City, then suddenly wrapping himself in 
his mantle, and rising in his might, growl- 
ing like thunder, as if he would have si- 
Jenced the shouts of universal joy—AII 
these were but secondary things, compared 
E2 
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to the transparency of the Glasgow Town- 
House, in which 


The fish that never swam, 

And the tree that never grew, 
And the bell that never rang, 
And the bird that never flew, 


were delineated by the pencil of an ingeni- 
ous calico stainer, who, in strict accord- 
ance to the rules and laws of heraldry, re- 
presented the same with a landscape back- 
ground, in which a large cotton-mill, with 
a steam-engine, was picturesquely intro- 
duced, with different bales and boxes, in- | 
scribed with the letters I F, and H M and 
EK A. These initials for some time were 
as unintelligible as hieroglyphics to our 
Greenock folk. 

Fortunately, however, while they were 
standing before the mansion, Captain 
M‘Auslan recognized Mr Duffle, with Mrs 
Maclecket and Mr Sweeties, in the crowd 
of Glasgow people who were gathered 
there, huzzaing and shouting their admira- 
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tion of the brilliant display of their city 
arms ; and the usual interchanges of “ How 
do ye do ?” and “ Vera weel,” having been 
performed, the travelled cloth-merchant 
explained the meaning of the letters. “The 
I F,” said he, “* stand for INDUSTRY 
FREE, the H M for His MAJESTY, and the 
E A for EasE and AFFLUENCE; thereby 
signifying that free trade and loyalty be- 
get ease and affluence.”—“ A very beautiful 
sentiment,” said our old friend Thomas, 
“ and weel wair’t on the town of Glasgow, 
than whilk there is no toun in a’ the King’s 
dominions, where free trade and loyalty, 
with their reward, ease and affluence, 
more abound.” All present concurred in 
this opinion, as most just and correct ; and 
the whole party being by this time satisfied 
with the view they had taken of the illu- 
minations, returned with Mrs Lorn to her 
house in George Street, where they par- 
took of a cold collation, furnished from the 
relics of her banquet, and spent the re- 
mainder of the evening in the greatest re- 
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ciprocity of cordialities that could possibly 
be. Thus had the benign influence of the 
King’s arrival, in the very first night, not 
only the delightful effect of extinguishing 
the angry spirit of rivalry and disappoint- 
ment in the breast of Mrs Goroghan, but 
of laying the foundation of a lasting friend- 
ship between her and the M‘Auslans, and 
augmenting the circle of her acquaintance 
by an introduction to the famous Mr 
Duffle.. 


THE LEVEE AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


THE meeting of Miss Nanny Eydent 
with Peter Gauze was, in many respects, 
fortunate; for, although she was gratified 
with the heartiness with which the Thane 
had promised to procure her aecess to the 
Palace to see the Drawing-Room, still the 
idea of personally troubling. a nobleman of 
his rank disturbed her modest nature, and 
she was glad to avail herself of Peter’s 
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services in the business. This was ar- 
ranged between them while they were 
walking with the Greenock folk to see the 
illuminations ; and even something more 
‘tender was alluded to,—the effect of all 
which was, that next morning Peter called 
at the Royal Hotel, to beg the favour of the 
Thane to speak to Lucky Hamilton,— 
(the keeper of the Duke’s apartments, )—to 
allow Miss Nanny to stand in one of the 
rooms through which the ladies were to 
pass to the Presence. But this, before 
Peter’s arrival, his Lordship had, of his 
own accord, not only done, but had secur- 
ed admission also for her friends. So that 
this grand object being accomplished, Miss 
Nanny was at liberty to walk with Peter in 
the promenade in Prince’s Street to see the 
great folks, and to study the fashions in 
perfect ease of mind; and the propriety 
and justness of her observations, both on 
the ladies and gentlemen, on those occa- 
sions, had the most endearing influence on 
the affections of Peter, who now fully ap- 
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preciated the worth of her character, as 
highly as he had long before esteemed her 
quiet and gentle virtues. 

In the meantime, Mrs Goroghan, hear- 
ing that Mr Duffle, in consequence of 
finding his old acquaintance Solomon, the 
court dress furnisher of Charing-Cross, 
had arrived with a splendid supply of the 
most appropriate vestments, entertained 
some intention of going to the Levee, 
strongly urged her husband to go likewise, 
not doubting but Sir Michael, with his 
wonted urbanity, would readily present 
him; but steady to the propriety of his 
station, the worthy ship-owner absolutely 
and positively refused. At the same time, 
he assured her, that he would have no ob- 
jection to pay even as much as the hire of 
a court dress would cost, to facilitate her 
admission to the Abbey, to see the Draw- 
ing-Room, which so reconciled her to his 
obstinacy, thatshe submitted with content- 
ment. ‘There was, however, no occasion 
to be at this expence, for Miss Nanny, in 
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gratitude for the civilities shown to herself 
and to Peter, invited Mrs Goroghan to ac- 
company her to the Palace, with Mrs 
M‘Auslan and Mrs Lorn. 

But while every thing was thus pro- 
ceeding prosperously with this party of 
the Western Gathering, and while the fes- 
tivities, at No. 66, Queen’s Street, were en- 
joyed with all the fun and joviality suitable 
to the universal joyous sentiment of the 
occasion, a most alarming discovery was 
made by those intrusted to present the 
address of Port-Glasgow, a suburb of 
Greenock which has acquired some reputa- 
tion on account of its crooked steeple. This 
discovery being no less than that the ad- 
dress, instead of being written, as it ought 
to have been, on handsome gilt paper, was 
unfortunately inscribed on plain foolscap. 
We shall not attempt to paint the conster- 
nation which it caused, nor the distress 
which ensued, when it was ascertained that 
the Levee was to take place so soon, that a 
new copy could not be procured in time to 
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be presented. But a happy inspiration of 
genius, similar to that which induced the 
inhabitants of the Port so fondly to paint 
their new bell, suggested an expedient 
which rendered the misfortune a triumph, 
—for that address proved in the end by far 
the most splendid of all delivered to his 
Majesty in Scotland. A _ skilful painter 
was employed to adorn it with a glorious 
margin of gilding, to the breadth of an 
inch, so dazzling, that, had the King been 
graciously pleased to look on it before it 
was consigned to the sooty paws of the 
printer’s devil in the Gazette Office, there 
is no doubt that it would have dazzled 
even the eyes of Royalty. 

But why should we diverge from the 
straight line of our narrative, to expatiate 
on the golden address of Port-Glasgow ?>— 
We might as well, in speaking of the pre- 
parations of themunicipality of Edinburgh, 
have taken occasion to mention how the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, 
came dancing down the street, to the jocund 
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sound of the pipe and tabor, when the 
learned King Jamie graced their banquet. 
It would, however, have been deemed irre- 
levant to the occasion, and, therefore, we 
reined in our excursive pen, and confined 
it to the beaten track of plain facts. We 
shall, also, with the same strict adherence 
to the severe logic of our argument, barely 
advert to the Levee, and give as little 
time to it as was given to the presentees 
to make their bows; nor shall we pause 
to inquire which of the gausey members of 
a certain Western Corporation, on being de- 
sired by the Lord in Waiting to kiss hands, 
kissed both his own with a magnificent 
flourish, as prettily as a child for an apple, 
and then walked past the King like a king 
himself in astage play. Incidents of that 
sort are too trifling for our theme, besides 
being liable to cause controversy ; for as 
our attention is chiefly occupied with the 
Glasgow people, the Greenock folk, and 
the Paisley bodies, it might be inferred, 
that the Bailie alluded to belonged to 
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some one of these towns; than which no- 
thing could be more improper; for al- 
though we have certainly not one jot of 
evidence to the contrary, we have yet a 
strong moral persuasion, that they are in 
no way implicated in that affair. Passing, 
therefore, over the Levee, in which the 
presentees glided as swiftly across the 
Presence as sunny glaikes on a wall, or 
shadows from a magic lantern, we hasten 
to the more interesting and eventful cere- 
monies of the Drawing-room, where, as we 
are most happy to record, no faux pas was 
committed, so well had the ladies acquired 
the management of their tails, by practis-. 
ing with table-cloths pinned to them. 

At an early hour, Miss Nanny Eydent, 
with the Greenock ladies and Mrs Lorn, 
repaired to Holyroodhouse, and on sending 
in her name to Lucky Hamilton, as the 
Thane had concerted, they were all readily © 
admitted, and placed in one of the anti- 
chambers, where they had the most satis- 
factory view possible. Miss Nanny, how- 
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ever, declared, that she did not think any 
of the ladies were dressed in a style suita- 
ble to Irvine; and that, upon the whole, 
notwithstanding Mrs Pringle’s opinion, 
she began to suspect that the court was 
not the best place to see fashions that 
would do for the country. Mrs Goroghan 
was, however, delighted past expression, 
and the interjections, “ Lovely, lovely !— 
O there’s the wee loveliness, all like pea- 
cocks!” were alternately said and echoed 
by her and Mrs M‘Auslan, till the whole 
pageantry had passed, when they returned. 
to the great gate of the palace, where 
their respective husbands, and Peter Gauze 
for Miss Nanny, were waiting to help 
them through the crowd. 

Whether it was that Miss Nanny was 
tired of waving plumes and sweeping satin, 
of which the use seemed to be so transito- 
ry, or that her spirits were exhausted by 
the rapid succession of so many figures, 
like ostriches capsized, bottom up, as Cap- 
tain M‘Auslan said the ladies looked, we 
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have not heard; but when Peter saw her, 
she appeared so much fatigued, that his 
compassion was greatly moved ; insomuch, 
that, before they were half-way up the 
New Road, which leads from the Palace 
to the Calton-hill, he said to her, “ That 
he thought she might do better than wea- 
ry out her life in studying to please capri- 
cious women; and now that bread was 
growing better wi’ him, if she would take 
a share of his lot, she was most heartily 
welcome.” 

Miss Nanny was not then in a condition 
to give an adequate reply; but all our 
readers must agree, that, had no more 
auspicious circumstances resulted from the 
Drawing-room at Holyroodhouse, than 
this proposal to the sedate and prudent 
seamstress of Irvine, it was of itself a most 
gratifying occurrence. We, however, hope 
that Miss Nanny’s case was not a solitary 
one, and that many another Miss had the 
same day the gratification to find their he- 
sitating lovers brought as effectually to 
the point as Peter Gauze. 
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THE FINISH. 


Mrs GOROGHAN, under the happy in- 
fluences of Miss Nanny Eydent’s acquaint- 
ance, and partaking of the high good luck 
of the M‘Auslans, was, from the day of 
the Drawing-room, in the most conciliatory 
good humour with her husband. But still 
she had not yet seen the King; for on 
the Levee-day she was so anxious to be- 
hold her own Bailies proceeding to the 
Palace with swords, and that address 
in which his Majesty was so delicately, 
under the name of a “sole depositary,” 
compared to a box or a trunk, that she 
chose rather to forego the chance of seeing 
him that day, to some other opportunity. 
At the Drawing-room, by the fortunate 
favour of obtaining admission to the anti- 
chamber, she was necessarily prevented 
from gratifying the wish nearest her heart, 
but the procession to the Castle was still 
in prospect, and all her loyal longings 
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were directed towards it. No individual 
in all the metropolis was, in consequence, 
more anxious that it should take place 
than Mrs Goroghan; and in the ful- 
ness of her satisfaction, with Miss Nan- 
ny and the M‘Auslans, she persuaded her 
gudeman to take two windows in the High 
Street, in the most convenient station for 
seeing the show, and one of them she 
kindly appropriated to the use of her 
friends. It is easy, therefore, to conceive 
with what fluctuations of spirit, we might 
say almost of loyalty, she heard from time 
to time that his Majesty was in doubt of 
the propriety of the procession ; judge ye 
then of the burst of joy with which she 
hailed the gracious intelligence of the 
Wednesday evening, that the King had re- 
solved to gratify the people, by perform- 
ing the Progress to the Castle, since they 
had been led to expect it. But the clouds, 
envious of the royal condescension, pour- 
ed such a deluge, that he was obliged to 
ascend the High Street in a close carriage, 
4 
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and the windows where Mrs Goroghan 
and her friends stood were so high above 
the pavement, that she could barely ob- 
tain a glimpse of his royal knees. Her 
disappointment was in ‘consequence ex- 
treme, but the emotion of it was not of 
long duration, for Miss Nanny immediate- 
ly administered the consolatory cordial of 
a promise to take her to the Caledonian 
Hunt Ball, to which, as wellas to the Peers,’ 
through the influence of the affable Thane, 
she was to obtain admission as a spectator 
in the supper room. “ I would take you 
wi’ me the morn’s night to the Peers’, but 
Mrs M‘Auslan has been so vera discreet to 
me, that I am bound to gie her prefer- 
ment,” said Miss Nanny; “ but, Mrs Go- 
roghan, ye may depend on me for Mon- 
day.” 

Mrs Goroghan was certainly highly gra- 
tified with this offer, but still it was like 
all earthly pleasures, shaded with dubieties, 
for she was afraid that the Caledonian 
Ball would not be equal in splendour to 
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the Peers’. This apprehension being some- 
what earnestly expressed, so interested the 
kindly feelings of Mrs M‘Auslan, that she, 
in return for the civility which Mrs Goro- 
ghan had shown in providing the window, 
proposed to exchange nights with her. 
Thus did civilities bring their natural re- 
turn in favours, and Mrs Goroghan was 
enabled to repair with a delighted and con- 
tented heart to the Peers’ Ball with Miss 
Nanny, and to take her station in the place 
which the Thane had secured in the sup- 
per room. 

Never was daughter of Eve in higher 
glee than Mrs Goroghan; largely did she 
expatiate to Miss Nanny on the beauty of 
the muslin and rose-coloured pavilion which 
the room exhibited, and on the magnificence 
of the fruits and the plate, and the wide 
and wild scenery of mountain, lake, and 
tower, amidst which the tent where they 
stood was so appropriately represented as 
pitched. 

While alte was thus descanting on the 

1 
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scene around, shouts announced the arrival 
of the King, and the leaping heart of Mrs 
Goroghan responded to the huzzas. But, 
restrained by the etiquettes which attach- 
ed to her as a spectator, and her view be- 
ing intercepted by the crowd that pressed 
around when he came up stairs, she had 
only a twilight glimpse of the Royal Head 
passing towards the ball-room, behind the 
snowy masses of plumed ladies, like the 
sun in the polar region, before he has as- 
cended above the horizon. Still Mrs Go- 
roghan was delighted ;—to be under the 
same roof with Majesty was of itself most 
exhilarating, and no doubt he would come 
into the supper room and gratify all the 
impatience and ardour of her loyalty. The 
squeaks and lilting of Gow’s fiddle, like 
the joyful shouts of a merry child, was 
therefore in glad accordance with her feel- 
ings; and during the time his Majesty 
continued in the ball-room, she was the 
happiest of her sex. At length the music 


paused, a bustle was heard, the King is 
F 
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coming. Mrs Goroghan’s heart for a mo- 
ment stood still. “ He’s going away—he 
does not come into supper,” was instantly 
whispered, and before this most ill-fated 
of womankind could fetch her breath, he 
had left the Assembly-Rooms. 

What was now to be done? Mrs 
M‘Auslan could not be expected to give up 
the chance which the Caledonian Ball. af- 
forded. The faculty of hope in Mrs Go- 
roghan was for a time extinguished ; but 
the reviving breath of Miss Nanny again 
whispered consolation, and her spirit re- 
vived. The City Banquet in the Parlia- 
ment-House was to take place on the fol- 
lowing evening. ‘“ Now ye ken, Mem,” 
said Miss Nanny, “ that Mr Duffle frae 
Glasgow, whom we confabbled wi the 
night of the luminations, has put out a 
book, and nae doubt, through his instru- 
mentality thereby, ye might aiblins get 
leave to gang up intil the Audvocatt’s li- 
brally, where the King is to be after the 
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dinner, and there ye would hae a prime 
sight of his Majesty.” 

Mrs Goroghan was heartened by this 
suggestion, and accordingly returning home, 
she begged her husband to go forthwith to 
Mr Duffle, and solicit his interest and in- 
fluence.—Mr Goroghan began now to sym- 
pathize with his wife’s repeated disappoint- 
ments, and went immediately to the house — 
in Rose Street, where Mr Duffle, with Mrs 
Maclecket and Mr Sweeties, had taken up 
their abode, and was immediately admit- 
ted ; for they were just come home from 
seeing the King returning from the As- 
sembly-Rooms, and not in the best spirits, 
Mr Sweeties having had his pocket picked 
in the crowd. As the sum he had lost was. 
not, however, considerable, the effect was 
soon mastered, and they all expressed them- 
selves most happy to see Mr Goroghan, 
who was invited to sit down and take a 
tumbler of lime punch with them, Mr 
Sweeties having brought in a supply in: 
his portmanteau from Glasgow... 
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Mr Goroghan having accordingly as- 
sented, told his errand to Mr Duffle, but 
the ingenious author of the Steam-Boat 
said, he jealoused that he had no mean 0’ 
getting admission for Mrs Goroghan intil 
‘the library—Mrs Maclecket, however, re- 
minded him of Mr Jamphrey, whom he 
had so laudably spoken of, in relating the 
story of Mrs Ogle of Balbogle’s law-plea 
anent the Kill and the mill, saying that 
there was no doubt, if he would apply to 
him, he would be most proud to do all in 
his power to serve him—‘“ For,” said Mrs 
Maclecket, “ ye hae aften tellt me that he 
‘was just the very suckling wet nurse to 
every writer of books, and that nothing 
gave him more satisfaction than to say 
pleasant things of those who. stood in need 
of praise.” 

Upon this hint, Mr Duffle promised to 
apply to Mrs Ogle of Balbogle’s augent and 
counsellor for behoof of Mrs Goroghan ; 
and after drinking his punch, the happy 
husband of the lady returned home with 
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this hopeful intelligence. It would seem, 
however, that the blue and yellow advo- 
cate did not prove quite so courteous as 
the old woman expected; for Mr Duffle 
did not obtain the permission desired, even 
with all his literary celebrity. Perhaps 
there: might be some mistake in delivering 
his application to Mr Jamphrey; indeed, we 
have great reason to believe that no such 
thing ever reached the gentleman alluded 
to, so that Mrs Goroghan was again dis- 
appointed. 

But Sunday yet remained; and it was 
destined, that as the King intended to hear 
sermon in the High Church, Mr Goroghan 
should endeavour to procure admission for 
his ill-fated wife to stand in the door-way, 
behind the elders at the plate. According- 
ly, Miss. Nanny was consulted, and she 
having heard that the Reverend Mr Snod- 
grass, who succeeded her friend Dr Pringle 
of Garnock, was in town, and had gone up 
with the address from the Commission of 


the General Assembly to the King, said 
E2 
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she would apply to him; which she imme- 
diately did, and the reverend gentleman, 
with his professional urbanity for the ladies, 
felt so much for the manifold disappoint- 
ments of Mrs Goroghan, that he exerted 
himself with such success as to obtain leave 
for her to stand behind the church door, 
where, by ten o’clock in the morning, she 
took her station. It was a most desirable 
place; the King could not enter the church 
without passing her; but cruel fortune, in 
the shape of Mr Mash in the imperative 
mood, came and ordered plate and elders 
to be removed, and with them Mrs Goro- 
ghan. How that personage could venture 
to interfere with an established ordinance 
of the church, or how the elders can justi- 
fy themselves for submitting to be dictated 
to by any regal authority whatsoever, 
would not become us here to argue. But 
the effect was, that both Mrs Goroghan 
and the King himself suffered, in conse- 
quence of this useless interference, an irre- 
mediable disappointment, nay, the arts, and 
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of course the renown of the country suf- 
fered ; for not only was the lady cruelly 
prevented from seeing his Majesty, and his 
Majesty disappointed of placing with his 
own hands in the plate his mite to the 
poor, according to the simple and affect- 
ing usage of the Presbyterian church ; 
but our friends Wilkie and Allan frustrat- 
ed of their design to paint the King hum- 
bly depositing his offering. 

In the meantime, the M‘Auslans, Mrs 
Lorn, Miss Nanny, with Peter Gauze and 
their Glasgow friends, had taken a position 
in the street to see the King go from the 
palace to the church, and, with their wont- 
ed good luck, were all highly gratified. 
Peter indeed was delighted. “ I gaed,” 
said he, “ as near to the coach window as I 
durst for decency,” which expression from 
a ci-devant Paisley radical, affords a better 
illustration, in our opinion, of the respect- 
ful character of Scottish loyalty, than any 
thing we have heard on the subject, and 
contains an admonition to the rattling, 
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roaring Paddies of Dublin, that they would 
do well to remember when they are next 
visited by Royalty:—But a truce with di- 
gressions, while we return to Mrs Goro- 
ghan, who, in a state of inconsolable dejec- 
tion, had returned home to her lodgings, 
venting upon her sympathizing husband 
ten thousand bitter words that Mr Mash 
far better deserved. The Lord’s day was, 
in consequence, spent by her with unaffect- 
ed feelings of humility and mortification. 
On Monday, however, the paroxysm had 
subsided, and she was determined to make 
a desperate effort for herself to see the 
King in his way to the ball of the Cale- 
donian Hunt; accordingly, she aecom- 
panied Miss Nanny and Mrs M‘Auslan to 
the Assembly-Rooms. Now did fortune 
smile.—Just as they reached the door, the 
Thane’s carriage drove up, and his Lord- 
ship in alighting recognizing Miss Nanny, 
spoke to her.—‘‘ O Sir my Lord,” cried 
Mrs Goroghan, inspired by his affability to 
use the freedom, “ can ye no get me in? I 
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dinna ken what I would give, or do, just 
to see the King.” 

The earnestness of this appeal so moved 
his Lordship, that her prayer was readily 
granted ; and, by his intercession, the three 
were admitted up stairs. Mrs Goroghan 
on no account could be induced again to 
go into the supper room, but took a station 
between the door of the anti-room and the 
entrance to the hall. In the course of a 
few minutes after, his Majesty’s arrival 
was announced by the shouts of the mul- 
titude in the street, and the stewards form- 
ing an avenue for him through the flocks 
of ladies that hurried, as on the night of 
the Peers’ Ball, to the spot, Mrs Goro- 
ghan’s loyal heart was. at last richly and 
entirely satisfied. Indeed, being a hand- 
some portly woman, she had some room to 
feel highly gratified, for, according to her 
own account, his Majesty looked at her in 
a manner so. unusually gracious, that she 
even ventured to joke with her husband 
on the subject. 
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Thus were all the wishes and desires of 
our loyal west country friends amply satis- 
fied. 

Next day the Goroghans and M‘Auslans 
prepared to return home, excellent friends, 
and for ever knit into intimacy by the re- 
membrance of the pleasures they had en- 
joyed together. The bans between Peter 
Gauze and Miss Nanny Eydent have been 
three several Sundays proclaimed both in 
_ Irvine and in the Abbey Church of Pais- 
ley; and Mrs Lorn having, as she has in- 
formed us herself, received gloves and rib- 
bons, no doubt their happiness is, ere now, 
complete. Mr Duffle and Mrs Maclecket, 
with Mr Sweeties, we have heard, reached 
Glasgow without meeting with any mate- 
rial accident ; and it rejoices us to state, 
that notwithstanding all the jokes and 
jeers of the modern Athenians, the Pro- 
vost and Magnates of that Royal City con- 
tinue in as happy a state of good humour 
with themselves, as all gentlemen of loyal 
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principles, social manners, and _ liberal 
minds, ever deserve to be. 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


THE END. 


Printed by George Ramsay and Co. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 
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